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DEPUSIT-D BY THE 
INITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Active Developmental Role for Private Domestic Capital Also Envisaged 


Turkey Re-Orients Policy 
Toward Foreign Capital 


SAMUEL GOLDBERG 


NEAR EASTERN AND AFRICAN DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


R ECENT DEVELOPMENTS in 
Turkey indicate an important change in 
the Government’s policy toward foreign 
capital and the participation of domestic 
capital in economic projects. The most 
significant step in the crystallization of 
this new policy is the modification of the 
foreign-exchange regulations with re- 
spect to profits and capital. A law 
adopted March 1, 1950, and effective 
March 3, authorizes the Turkish Min- 
istry of Finance to “guarantee the 
necessary permission for the partial or 
complete transfer of profits as well as 
assets.” 

The enterprises to which the new law 
is applicable are described in general 
terms in article I, which reads as follows: 
“In connection with long-term indebted- 
ness to be incurred by private enterprises 
from foreign countries to be used directly 
or indirectly for industry, agriculture, 
communications, and public-works ac- 
tivities and tourism and in other enter- 
prises serving to expand production and 
to increase exportation that are consid- 
ered useful for the development of the 
country, the Ministry of Finance is au- 
thorized to give guaranties up to 300,- 
000,000 Turkish pounds (approximately 
$107,000,000) against collateral upon the 
decision of the Council of Ministers.” 

Another step designed to implement 
the investment of foreign capital and at 
the same time encourage active partici- 
pation by domestic capital in the eco- 
nomic development of the country is the 
proposed Industrial Development Bank 
of Turkey. This bank is to be a privat2 
institution and will aim to introduce the 
techniques of private investment to local 
requirements. The capital of the pro- 
posed bank has been tentatively set at 
between T£12,500,000 and T£14,500,000, 


‘Certain data in this article are based on 
reports from the American Embassy at 
Ankara. 
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and is to be underwritten by Turkish 
banks and business concerns. The bank 
also hopes to obtain a loan (variously 
estimated up to $9,000,000) from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Although still in the 
formative stage, the statutes of the pro- 
posed bank have already been drawn up. 
Article II of the statutes describes the 
purposes of the bank in the following 
terms: 

(1) To stimulate and assist the estab- 
lishment of new private industries in 
Turkey and the expansion and modern- 
ization of existing plants. 

(2) To encourage and assist the in- 
vestment of private capital, both domes- 
tic and foreign, in Turkey. 

(3) To encourage and promote private 
ownership of the securities of Turkish 
industry and assist in the development 
of a broader security market in Turkey. 

It is generally expected that the bulk 
of the bank’s funds will be made avail- 
able in the form of medium- and long- 
term loans, and that short-term loans 
will be made only in exceptional cases. 

The proposed bank will enjoy certain 
privileges not heretofore available to 
other similar organizations. Under a law 
passed by the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly on March 24, 1950, the bank is 
exempted from the existing limitation 
on the borrowing power of Turkish cor- 


porations. The removal of this limita- 
tion, which restricts the issuance of 
bonds by such corporations to the 
amount of the paid-in capital, will make 
it possible for the proposed bank to sell 
bonds in any amount considered neces- 
sary to support its operations. 

In considering the potential oppor- 
tunities in Turkey for the investment of 
private capital, it may be helpful to re- 
view briefly the progress that has already 
been made along industrial lines in that 
country. 


Industrialization Is Part of 
Official Long-Range Policy 


INDUSTRIALIZATION in Turkey, 
which is of comparatively recent origin, 
was the second phase of a long-range 
policy providing for the expansion of 
official control over industrial and other 
enterprises of national importance. The 
first phase, beginning in the 1920’s, was 
the gradual acquisition, through pur- 
chase, of foreign interests in public utili- 
ties, railroads, mines, and other national 
enterprises. Most of these enterprises, 
which were owned chiefly by French, 
British, Belgian, German, and Italian 
interests, were acquired under a stated 
Government policy designed to end “the 
era of foreign economic domination in 
Turkey.” 
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Loading of raisins for export at Izmir, Turkey. 
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Industrialization marked the second 
phase of this policy and has continued, 
aside from interruptions resulting from 
the war, in expanded form during the 
postwar period. Although the Govern- 
ment continues to be the dominant fac- 
tor in economic development, private 
capital, both domestic and foreign, is 
being invited to participate in order to 
speed the process of industrialization. 

Industrialization in Turkey, which 
was undertaken in the early thirties, was 
actuated primarily by a policy designed 
to “develop the national economy in the 
shortest possible time and thus raise the 
standard of living to a higher level.” 
Sponsored and financed entirely by the 
Government, the prewar program was 
divided roughly into two “five-year 
plans.”’ The first plan, conceived in 1933 
and started in 1934, provided chiefly for 
the establishment of textile mills, paper 
mills, glass factories, flour mills, sugar 
refineries, cement plants,  olive-oil 
presses and refineries, soap factories, 
leather tanneries, most of which were 
substantially completed. While the first 
plan was being carried out a second plan 
was launched in 1937, envisaging a steel 
plant, chemical, food preservation and 
processing . industries, power plants, 
mineral exploitation, and a merchant 
marine. The second plan was _ inter- 
rupted by the war, although some of the 
projects were completed either as orig- 
inally designed or in modified form. 

To carry out the first “five-year plan” 
the Turkish Government founded the 
Sumer Bank in 1933 and provided the 
necessary capital. The capital was ob- 
tained chiefly through budget revenues, 
internal borrowing, and some foreign 
credits; the foreign credits did not, how- 
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ever, provide for any share to the con- 
tributors in the projected enterprises. 
While the Sumer Bank was organized for 
the purpose of establishing and operat- 
ing industrial projects, the Eti Bank was 
founded with Government capital in 
1935 to carry out a similar role with re- 
spect to mining. The leading minerals 
produced in Turkey include coal, lignite, 
iron ore, chrome ore, and copper, while 
special attention has recently been de- 
voted to discoveries of oil in southeast- 
ern Turkey. 


The problem of financing the economic’ 


development program during the post- 





war period has been somewhat more Com- 
plicated. Not only has the program been 
expanded, but the expenditures for de- 
fense continue at a record level (absorb- 
ing 40 percent of total expenditures in 
1949), and Turkey’s normally favorable 
trade balance has shifted to a deficit in 
recent years. A considerable measure of 
assistance, however, has been obtained 
during the past 3 years from the United 
States military aid program and the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program, as well as 
from foreign loans (chiefly from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank). 

Among the major projects for which 
ECA funds have been made available are 
the Zonguldak harbor and coal mines, 
lignite mines at Soma, iron mines at 
Divrik, construction of electric power 
transmission lines, road improvement, 
and special engineering and technical 
studies relative to ECA projects. 


Foreign-Trade Trend During 
Industrialization Period 


BECAUSE of the vital importance of for- 
eign trade to Turkey’s economy, and the 
fact that one of the principal objectives 
of the original industrialization pro- 
gram was to make the country less de- 
pendent on imports of manufactured 
products, a comparison of the prewar 
and postwar character of imports is of 
interest. As the following table indicates, 
the principal changes included decreases 
in cotton cloth and iron and steel, and 
increases in capital goods (machines), 
fuels, cement, brick, and lumber. The 
decreases in the first three items prob- 
ably reflect the rapid development of do- 
mestic production, whereas the increases 
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At Zonguldak, Turkey. 
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in the other products indicate expansion 
of road transport facilities and building 
activities. 
Turkeys Imports 
1935-39 


» odity 1948 
Commodity (average 


Metric Metric 


tons tons 
Machines 22, 325 43, 466 
Cotton cloth 11,035 7, 344 
Cotton thread 4, 580 6, 233 
Iron and steel 178, 449 | 100,159 
Woolen goods 
Wool and wool yarn 1, 804 5, 366 
Woolen cloth 17] 399 
Fuels, chiefly petroleum 186, 659 | 330, 666 
Means of land transport 10,015 15, 443 
Instruments 682 1, 274 
Paper and paper products 25, 928 22. 804 
Lumber and wood products 31,912 | 104, 199 
Means of sea and air transport 7, 844 51, 023 
Alkaloids (including serums) 932 1, 924 
Rubber and rubber products 1,615 6, 453 
Dyes 3, 528 5, 826 
Chemicals and pharmaceuticals 25, 857 25, 057 
Hides and skins 7, 050 5, 688 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 6, 336 &, 592 
Sugar 5, 758 32, 055 
Copper 5, 515 5, 202 
Cement, brick, tile, ete 54,361 | 107,850 
Glassware 9, 627 12, 078 
Other 47, 266 32, 915 
Total 649, 549 | 931, 939 


Maximum Annual Exports of Certain 
Turkish Commodities 


Maximum Maximum 
annual export | annual export 
1935-39 194-48 


Commodity 


Vetric tons 
45,488 (1939) 


Metric tons 
Tobacco 50,825 (1948) 


Fruits (including 


nuts) 172,620 (1988); 127,833 (1946) 
Cereals (including 

pulses) 392,779 (1937); 439,710 (1947) 
Seeds 8,726 (1936 67,438 (1948) 
Cotton 26,198 (1938) 16, 001 (1948) 
Chrome 208,055 (1938)) 306,106 (1948) 


Vegetable products (in- 
cluding opium and 


valonia) 46, 865 (1939) 34,315 (1948) 
Hides and skins 6,332 (1936) 6,493 (1946) 
Fats and greases 7,306 (1935 9,405 (1948) 
Coal 670,716 (1935)) 176,856 (1946) 

Total 1,479, 949 (1939) /1, 173, 039 (1947 


With respect to exports, agricultural 
products continue to account for a pre- 
ponderant proportion of the trade, but 
the importance of minerals is steadily 
increasing. Tobacco, the principal item 
of export, accounted for 31.5 percent of 
the value of total exports in 1948 as 
contrasted with an average of 26.5 per- 
cent for 1935-39; during this period the 
percentage of fruits declined to 15.5 from 
22.7, while cereals represented 9.4 against 
11.2 percent (a poor yield was chiefly re- 
sponsible for this drop, the percentage 
in 1947 having been 25.5) and cotton 5.8 
and 5.1 percent, respectively. The sharp- 
est gain in minerals occurred in chrome 
ore, whereas the drop in coal shipments 
was due to increased domestic consump- 
tion, since coal production expanded dur- 
ing the period 1939-47 about 50 percent. 

Part of the postwar change in the vol- 
ume of leading exports may be attributed 
to the sharp decline in trade with Ger- 
many which, as will be noted in the table 
below, was the principal source and mar- 
ket for Turkish foreign trade. For ex- 
ample, in 1935-39 most of Turkey’s ex- 
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Prepared in Office of 


ports of fruits went to Germany, which 
also took the bulk of tobacco and cereal 
shipments. Germany was also the prin- 
cipal purchaser of chrome ore, cotton, 
vegetable products, hides and skins. The 
loss of the German market has involved 
broad changes in the geographic dis- 
tribution of trade, with the United States 
and the United Kingdom showing the 
principal gains. 


Turkey's Imports, by Country 


Country 1935-39 (average) 1948 


1,000’s | Percent| 1,000’s | Percent 
of T£ | oftotal| of T£ | of total 
9 


United Kingdom 9, 219 8.2 | 187, 292 24.3 
United States 11, 967 10.6 | 179,021 | 23.3 
Italy 6, 185 5.4 69, 374 9.0 
Czechoslovakia 3, 610 3.2 41, 462 5.4 
France 2, 393 23 32, 720 4.2 
Switzerland 1,177 1.0 26, 7438 3.5 
Sweden 1, 886 ae 21, 537 2.8 
India 1, 257 1.1 14, 386 1.9 
Palestine 397 .4 9, 6388 1.2 
Rumania 1, 823 1.6 10, 125 3 
Germany 51, 187 45.4 5, 564 a 
Greece 733 mY 4, 460 .6 
Egypt 11, 742 10. 4 2, 467 .3 
U. & bo. 5, 159 46 2 
Other 4, 029 3.6 | 165,358 21.5 

Total. 112, 764 100.0 | 770,149 100.0 

rT , a Y 
Turkey's Exports, by Country 
. 1935-39 .. 
Country (average) 1948 
1,000's of 1,000’8 of 
<2 T£ 

United States 15, 590 | 119, 630 
United Kingdon 6, 712 81, 109 
Czechoslovakia 4, 842 38, 598 
Italy 9, 684 35, 370 
Egypt 1, 451 35, 191 
France... 4, 504 31, 467 
Greece 2, 116 29, 697 
Palestine 706 23, 612 
Germany 51, 874 21, 101 
Switzerland 1, 537 18, 435 
Sweden. . 1, 737 18, 285 
Rumania 1, 385 3, 484 
i eS ae 4, 748 | 436 
India 454 411 
Other : 17, 443 94, 212 

Total. 124, 783 551, 038 
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Balance of Trade 


Turkey’s traditional export surplus 
has changed in recent years to an un- 
favorable balance, as indicated in the 
following table. This deficit has resulted 
in a sharp decline in the country’s sup- 
ply of foreign exchange, although part 
of these deficits has been covered by 
foreign credits. Realizing the implica- 
tions of a continuance of such deficits, 
the Turkish Government is exerting 
every effort to expand exports, and is 
also screening more closely ‘prospective 
imports. 


Turkey’s Foreign-Trade Balance 





Total Total Deficit (D) 
Year exports (in | imports (in or 

T£1,000)! | T£1,000) | Surplus (S) 

1935 95, 861 88, $23 (S) 6, 938 
1936 117, 733 92, 531 (S) 25, 202 
1937 137, 984 114, 379 (S) 23, 605 
1938 144, 947 149, 837 (D) 4, 890 
1939 127, 389 . 249 (S) 9,140 
1940__- 111, 446 8, 923 (S) 42, 523 
1941 123, O81 74, 815 (S) 48, 266 
1942 155, 034 147,713 (S) 17, 321 
1943 __ 257, 152 203, 045 (S) 54, 107 
1944__. : 232, 530 164, 945 (S) 67, 585 
1945 __ 218. 929 126, 166 (S) 81, 753 
1946_ _- 432, 094 223, 931 | (S) 208, 163 
1947 625, 244 685,003 | (ID) 59, 759 
19148__ 551, 038 770, 149 |\(ID) 219, 111 
1949. 693, 910 812,616 |(D) 118, 706 


Turkish pound devalued in September 1946; new of- 
ficial rate $9.357; previous rate varied from $0.796 to $0.767 
(in 1947), with low of $0.726 in 1940. 


Extent of Private Industry in 


Turkey 


WHILE THE GOVERNMENT’S indus- 
trialization program has tended to over- 
shadow all other economic developments 
in Turkey, it should be noted that pri- 
vate industry still constitutes an im- 
portant segment of the national 
economy. Statistical data are not avail- 
(Continued on p. 39) 











Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared in Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
Official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
rencies were converted to United States dol- 


India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Jor- 
dan, Kenya and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, 
Mauritius, Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, 


Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, United Kingdom, and 
United States represent general imports; 


lars at rates of exchange applicable to the Tanganyika, Thailand, Union of South those for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, 
respective periods. In the case of certain Africa, United Kingdom, and the United Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada, 
countries (indicated in the table with an States include reerports; those for Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can- France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Netherlands, 
value exchange rates announced by the ada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
International Monetary Fund. Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Nether- Syria-Lebanon, and Turkey, imports for 
Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, lands, Newfoundland, Norway, Portugal, consumption. 
Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Lebanon, and All data, monthly and annual, are prelim- 


Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, 


Turkey, domestic merchandise only. 


inary and subject to revision. 





WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 














1949 1950 January-September Annual * 
Country 
May June July | August A. a — Re cg ad ht March April 1948 P 1949 P 1948 1949 P } 
EXPORTS ® 
North America: 
Canada !_- ke ; 272.9 | 255.1 | 241.3 | 251.7 | 228.4 | 244.6 | 265.7 259.6 | 201.1 181.3 | 207.5 186.8 | 2,158.2 2,146.0 3, 075. 4 2, 993. 0 
Costa Rica__-_-- 3.5 a1) 817 21.9; 21.3 21.7 25.3 24.2 31.8 30.4 
 -* eee : 44.7 49.5 34.4 65.3 47.9 47.9 36. 2 18.9 592. 5 75.3 709. 9 578.3 
Dominican Republic - . 9.3 7.9 5.3 3.5 2.7 3.6 h. 2 5.4 23.9 25.5 11.3 68.8 59.6 82.3 73.7 
Guatemala *______- 27.8 23.7 23.8 23.1 23.5 22.0 23.3 25.8 38.8 40.8 50. 2 51.9 
cee 2.7 2.5 | 2.9 2.0 1.9 1.7 3.3 5.8 23.5 24.6 5 30.9 § 31.0 
Honduras 3______- = 2.5 1.7 1.8 1.9 2.0 1.7 619.5 
ee mail ‘ Saas 45.9 
Mexico 4__.__....-- = 47.1 41.3 30.5 30.4 38.5 43.3 44.5 36. 3 34.0 26.8 366.5 340. 1 478.1 165.0 
Newfoundland... __._____- - at a ies En 715.0 { 
Nicaragua. --_._----- . 2.0 2.8 2.0 | 2.6 1.2 er 715.0 19, 2 26.7 
Panama, Republic of---_- .9 1.0 .8 .8 7.8 5.3 10.4 
mea eaveGer®..............-] 3.3 4.5 3.3 | 1.2 1.0 6 1.6 5. 1 2.7 38. 4 7.7 45.6 55.0 
Trinidad and Tobago-_- SEARLE, i Faas ae) 3 107.3 
United States ®____- : 1,092.2 1,103.9 | 898.9 879.6 | 905.7 | 850.3 836. 1 942.9 | 743.6 | 770.0} 867.1 808. 1 9,489.3 | 9,370.9 12, 653.1 12, 000. 2 
South America: 
Argentina ?_______- oe necal foal 7 938.8 1,639.0} 1,107.1 
ss ae . on > 112.8 
SRR ere ae 78.4 82.7 95.2; 109.7) 115.3} 99.9) 125.0} 104.0 89.6 62.1 861.8 761.4 1, 173.8 1, 090. 3 
te oes 29. 8 40.3 20.7 16.5 23.2 | 23.2 15.2 34.1 23.3 42.8 230. 7 235.9 329.9 308. 3 
Colombia 3- __ - - 223.8 | 229.1) 229.3) 228.2] 230.6 | 235.1 | 228.2] 236.3 | 235.7 203.0 237.5 291.6 337.0 
I sis cri cits mo is SES 2 EET SOLER Nahe 10 24.8 
Paraguay POSES | . ‘hee SBS. (: 28. 2 
NE hid oil 6 caliuenied | 13.9 10.7 12.4 16.1 | 15.1 13.5 16.0 12.5 119.7 112.5 162.4 154.5 
eee = = . vee 14.6 
0) See | 12.5 14.0 19.8 | 23. 6 20.1 11.9 8.7 15.8 21.2 137.6 155. 179.0 | 191.7 
Ss coscbatukn ian 83.5 | 47.8 86.7 | 88.0) 89.7} 92.5 86. 7 93. 4 778. 2 695.0 1,137.1 | 967.7 
Europe: 
MGS otc. ces 129.1 | 128.9 | 195.4 | 1292.1 | 1295.4 | 195.3 | 195.7 | 119.0 16.0 18.9 1131.1 | 1231.4 1198.4} 1301.3 
Belgium-Luxembourg*----.| 163.7 | 167.4 | 161.1 | 138.0) 142.0) 116.7) 113.4) 126.8 | 133.2) 118.7| 151.8] 128.7] 1,222.2] 1,392.8 1,688.9} 1,754.7 
CR Festal afi R221. 30 61°30 1.3 2.3 3.5 | 2.0 1.9 15.6 22.1 22.9 | 29, 2 
Czechoslovakia *_______- 70.9} 78.6| 62.9] 51.6| 629| 69.3/ 68.2| 89.6) 50.9 113.8 63.4 519. 6 578.6 753.0 | 806. 0 
th 63.3 60.3 | 49.3 63.2} 63.8) 50.9 49.5 59.6 49.9 43.9 50.3 405.4 511.9 569.0 | 671.9 
See : 30. 2 34.5 | 37.9 34.4] 46.5 35. 2 35.4 29.5 18.5 18. 2 20.0! 23.4 295. 3 292. 3 418.1 | 392. 4 
Framoe..__.................| 242.4] 235.1 | 223.5] 210.1 | 215.7 | 200.1 | 203.6] 226.6| 211.9 | 244.4] 218.2| 226.0 7 969.0 2, 079.9 2,052.6 | 2,709.2 
Germany (Western)... ____- 13 94.2 | 1884.8 | 1390.0 | 3 88.2 | 1393.1 | - 80.9 87.9 | 115.0 13 394.0 | 13 769.0 13 §92.0 | 1,123.0 
a nel 11.3 | 7.2 2.0 | 3.7 | 5.6 27.9 210.2 2 21.0 210.2 28.7 68.3 75.9 94.0 | 2114.9 
ON Eee Sas Sa Tes he 2 nae Fe . 67.0 163. 4 
A. nao a 4.1 2.5 2.2 | 2.2 3.5 | 3.4 3.5 2.4 1. ¢ 2.7 | 3.1 | 3.4 45.7 31.2 60.8 40.5 
a 19.7 19.6 | 18.4 | 18.5} 21.7 15.1 | 18.4 18.1 | 12.1 12.4 16. 6 | 136. 7 169. 7 198.8 221.3 
SE 94.8 93.9 | 103.0 90.9 81.3 | 76.2 85.5 | 98.0 85.1 79. 6 } 721.0 837.7 1, 067.6 | 1, 106.7 
| ESS Re Rees RCA Fae RSS Poe bade nce ; 3.9 3.0 5.1 | : 
Netherlands '_________.__- 102.9 | 117.6 107.1 111.6 | 120.0 99.2; 104.9; 114.0] 106.0 84.0} 107.4 689. 7 974.4 1, 006. 5 1, 292. 5 
_. 4 ft Ge 33.4 35.0 30. 2 26. 3 30. 6 22.9 | 27.6 | 27.0 28.4 28.8 34.4 302. 6 310. 2 415.0 387.6 
SSS. eae 13.8 12.3) 13.9) 15.5; 12.8 13.8 15.5 | (14.7 10.9; 10.2 14,2 127.2 99. 0 172.7 155, 8 
OS ee 37.2 7.3) 21.5) 24.6; 28.6] 22.6 31.8 | 40.7 peblotdusbatibdadetindtan 256. 9 286. 7 355. 3 381.8 
eS Eee 100.7 102.9 91.9 91.8; 110.7) 66.6 |} 79.5 93. 4 82.9 63.2) 82.3 763. 7 827.5 1, 106.0 1, 067. 1 
Switzerland... ...........- 62.9] 67.2] 67.8; 60.2] 74.0 7.3} 72.9) 83.1) 57.1) 59.4] 69.0 61.3 564. 1 584. 5 802.3 | 807.8 
Sel Ai ag ens aed 21.6 13.7 10.8; 11.5 | 13.2 25, 1 32.0 36.6 | : 1 a SAA 105, 7 154.0 196.7 | 247.7 
United Kingdom "________- | 632.8 | 594.5 | 588.2| 569.6 | 586.6 | 451.7 | 465.7 | 443.9] 508.7] 450.9/|'535.2| 436.8] 4,821.8] 5,468.0 6,635.4 | 6,829.3 
See footnotes at end of table. 
6 Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Exports #—Continued 


sia: 


Burma* 


Ceylon '6 
China "4 !7 


French I 
Hong K« 
India !" 


ndochina. - 
mg 18* 


Pakistan ?! 


Indonesi: 
Iran 

Iraq * 
Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 


2 


y 22 2 


Malaya 22* 


Israel 

Philippit 

Thailand 
Oceania: 


ies, Republic of 
(Siam) 28___. 


Australia '*_- 


Fiji--- 


French Oceania.- 
New Caledonia 
New Zealana * 


Africa: 
Algeria* 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 31 


Angola 
Belgian ¢ 


Yongo 82 


Egypt #3 


French 
Gambia 


fLorocco* 


Gold Coast 3°. 


Kenya %4 
Liberia 
Mauritius 


Ss 


Mozambique 


Nigeria 
Northern 
Nyasalan 


Rhodesia 
d 37 


Sierra Leone. 


Southern 


Rhodesia * 


Tanganyika % 


Tunisia 
U ganda 
Union of 


South Africa 38 


Zanzibar. - 


IM 


PORTS » 


North America: 


Bermuda 
Canada ! 


Costa Rica_ - 


Cuba * 
Dominic: 
Guatema 
Haiti 


in Republic. - 
la 4__ 4 


Honduras 3. 
Jamaica. . 


Mexico 4. 
Nicaragu 
Panama, 


a 


Republic of 


E} Salvador 8 


Trinidad 


and Tob: 1Z0. 


United States 
South America: 

Argentina 3 

Bolivia. _- 


Brazil 3 
Chile 4 


Colombia 3. 


Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Peru 4 
Surinam 
Uruguay 
Venezuel: 
Europe: 
Austria- 


Belgium- cimamsemntenet 
Cyprus.._.__.- 


3 
= 


Czechoslovakia !2 * 


Denmark... 


Finland. 
France. 
Germ: any 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 


Ireland '4_ 


Italy __ 
Malta. 


Netherlands '5 
Norway*. 


Portugal 
Spain___. 
Sweden 


(West ern) 


Switzerland. 


Turkey 
United K 
Asia: 
Burma*.. 
Ceylon 16 
China '4 4 
French Ir 


Hong Kong #8 44-2 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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1949 
Ea — : ch 
ye ad ™ Sep- 
May June | July | Aug gust | tember | 
—- — — 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
| | | | | 
| 142 9.1 | 
| 28.9 278.3} 28.3] 29.2) 22.7 
| 60] 59| 52| 40] 66 
55.2} 41.3 | 49.1 19, 2 | 56. 6 
90.8 89.3 | 93.8) 105.0 | 104.7 
228.8] 2717.9} 212.3] 215.3] 215.7 
37.4 49.3] 35.8} 63.7] 47.4 
| | 
118] 228] 225] 23.9] 229 
53.9 13.3] 46.8 40.5 | 40.8 
} 
2.5 .6 | 6 acl, - es 
54.9 51.7 59.0 | 65.3 } 60. 3 
3.1 1.0 | or - OT. - a8 
22.6] 25.1 34 1861 17-7 
23.6 | 21.81 128 19.7 21.0 
182.7 | 141.6] 120.1 | 114.6] 117.0 
a1 8 
| | 
81.9} 52.2 41.4 
} | 
211.7] 220.4 19.5] 211.1] 25.6 
3.4 | 
222.7] 218.6] 222.5] 224.2] 221.4 
58.4 | 42.3 | 39.2 | [27.4] 120.8 
16.7 | 12.6 | 
9. 4 | 
| 
| 
4.() 7 
16.9 13.0} 10.9 » Be 8.5 
i 20] 23] 21) i? 
2.1 1.5 | | 
12.2] 15.7] 169] 159] 128} 
6.7 | 
&8 | 
37.9 7.1] 43.7 | 40.8 | 45.0 
¢ 7 3 | a7] 1.5 
249.2 | 249.3 | 229.7] 211.0] 220.5 
24.2] 24.2] 23.6] 23.5 
33.0] 36.5 31.9] 32.6] 34.9 
23.4] 273.6) 23.5] 224] 227 
5.8| 6.9 5.6 6.5 4.8 
22 3.0 2.8 1.9 2.5 
fee a eee 29 
45.7| 35.8| 331] 322| 29.2 
21.9] 22.0 21.3 21.4) 21.6 
4.9| 25.5 
3.7 3.7 3.5 2.9 2.7 
540. 6 26.0 | 456.4 | 490.7 | 530.8 | 
87.4 89. 2 90.5 | 78.8) 109.6 
23.6 23. 8 26.4 24.6 24.3 
229.0} 231.6 | 223.6] 217.6] 218.5 
123} 140) 168] 20.9) 14.9 
7 16.0 14.6] 16.8 12.8 
65.0] 62.4 55.5) 51.7 48.7 
39 34.1 | 3939.2 | 4949.0 | 4946.4 | 4953.0 
156.5 | 152.7] 143.4 | 146.7] 146.2 
a Sa) Ae aa. Cee 
70.5| 86.6] 71.7|  59.1| 59.7 
82.9] 73.8 63.2; 71.5] 59.0 
39.4] 34.0) 36.1] 300] 39.8 
298.9 | 262.4 | 248.2) 241.3] 274.1 
|'3 208.7 |'3 196.6 |!3 161.2 |13 210.0 |!3 150.5 
| 43.5] 34.4 | 36.8 | 34.9] 24.9 
} | 
5.5] 95| 49] 404 4.8 
45.3 40.6 41.9| 36.7 43.5 
157.3} 138.3] 151.3] 126.4] 107.3 
161.0 | 166.6 | 154.6 | 147.1 | 153.9 
62. 5 57.6 553] 50.1 50.6 
35.4 $2.6) 3711 24 19.1 
37. 4 46.4} 42.1 39.9] 35.8 
100.0} 92.8 89.0} 95.5] 101.3 
71.0 70.9} 65.0 65.0 68. 1 
20.3 26.8 23.4 23.6 28.1 
785.2 | 812.9] 751.3 | 806.2| 729.7 
9.0 et ae ~ 
26.0 28.9 24.4 22.1 20.1 
21.8} 20.71 221) 27.3] 22.2) 
80. 2 52.4 48, 2 57.8 67.3 
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1950 
Feb- | ar. | 
| ruary | March | 
19.5 
34.4 40. 3 
294.5 
28.5 
51.2 52.9 
2.5 1.5 
53. 6 68. 1 
136.9 | 150.0 
| 
“181.2 
23.4 23.7 
35.9 | 
598.7 | 663.3 | 
66. 4 
42.1 
~~ 
13.1 
25.4 | Fe 
134.2 | 163.3 
2.6 | 
113.0 
63. 2 71.7 
26.5} 29.2 
276.0 | 267.7 
235.6 | 
2.6 | 3.3 
35.9 | 38.0 
117.3 
- | 
139.2 | 163.2 
45.2 | 75.9 
19.9 | 27.5 
70.9 | 95.8 
63.4 | 74.9 
508.6 | 619.6 
oar a eee 
43.5 | 48.9 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
1949 1950 January-September Annual # 
Country 
SeCT)- . - - Ce - ¢ - KH Ory. 
May June July | August sates ee i a song an bond March | April 1948 # 1949 Pp 1948 1949 7 
Imports '—Continued 
Asia—Continued 
India '* 193. 4 182.8 171.7 53. 6 116 90, 2 74.5 76.8 55. 5 1,048, 2 1, 462.9 20 1, 562.7 
Pakistan 2! 241.7 | 232.0 | 235.9 241.5 | 234.7 2 23.9 167.5 343. 6 20 355.9 
Indonesia 22 45 40.3 45.4 53.8 53.7 50.9 29.4 35. 1 15.9 21.6 292. 4 409. 1 27.7 4196, 2 
See = ; ‘ 24 46 130.8 
Iraq *6 a 17.9 10.6 13.1 13.3 9.6 14.2 9.4 > 2140.2 2113.9 179. 4 
Japan *7__- 96.9 105. 9 87.0 77.7 73. 2 61.5 50.6 46.8 70.8 76.4 76. 2 513. 1 732. 4 682. 6 901.7 
Jordan. _- - ‘ 48 42.7 
Korea. 14.9 9.1 6.7 6. 2 13.1 9.1 5.1 5.5 9.3 11.2 104.5 205. 7 131.8 
Malaya 27____- é 78.8 76.0 69.3 66. 6 51.0 53.1 53.1 58.8 49.0 61.3 644. 1 638. 7 839. 6 796.0 
Israel___- 33.5 33. 1 31.9 29. 6 241.0 49 93.6 
Philippines, Republic of 45.7 43.3 36.8 27 430.0 401.2 568. 2 595.5 
Thailand (Siam) 2 23.3 21.8 17.8 18.3 13.5 22.9 174.3 173.9 
Oceania: 
Australia '4__ . 124.3 117.7 113.1 119. 2 132.0 137.1 89.9 99.8 99.6 98.5 120. 1 98. 3 915.5 1, 057.0 1,334.7 
Fiji * 2.9 2.2 11,2 12.8 21.6 
French Oceania- - - 6.5 9.7 8.3 
New Caledonia f 11.2 
New Zealand * r 41.9 36.9 332. 7 449.3 
Africa: 
Algeria* 475.6 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 5 27.1 27.7 25.7 28.1 28.7 6.5 5.1 60.9 71. 7 91.8 
Angola. 3.5 |_. . 22.8 48.9 
Belgian Congo 20.1 20.9 19.6 19.6 20. 7 84,2 176.9 190.7 
Egypt * 58. 3 56. 7 42.1 66.4 48.4 126. 7 527.8 714.5 
French Morocco* 389.8 
Gambia_ - -- sea ORES ae 7.8 
Gold Coast #________- — ees Ee : 117.4 
Kenya *! eae Bee eS 36 182.8 
Liberia &.8 
Mauritius* - _- ven OF 41.2 
Mozambique 5.5 5.8 75.6 
Nigeria 5! ; . : 
Northern Rhodesia__- 6.9 7.6 6.6 7.4 6.7 5.4 6.2 5.4 45.6 60.0 65.4 
Nyasaland i. rare 2.2 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.4 14,2 16.6 19.3 
Sierra Leone 5! ; 2.0 2.1 1.4 
Southern Rhodesia * 18.5 18.0 16.8 19.0 17.4 14.8 15.8 13.7 12.0 126.3 153, 2 171.7 197.5 
Tanganyika 5!__- - 10.1 
Tunisia* shal clea 173.8 
Uganda 51___ : 3.9 |... Eee : 6 182.8 
Union of South Africa 2 106. 3 140.3 141.3 97.1 66. 7 62.5 55.7 51.2 1, 005. 1 1, 300.1 1,174.6 
Zanzibar #_ % 8 9 9 9 6 7 8 7.8 8.0 10.9 





! Excluding gold. 

? Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, 
* Excluding monetary gold and silver. 

4 Including monetary gold and silver. 

5 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30 of year stated. 

6 Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated. 

7 January June. 

® Including gold, silver, and specie. 
® Including civilian supplies. 

'° Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only. 

'! Excluding enterprises under Russian control. 

” Excluding UNRRA and similar shipments. 

13 Bizonal area only. 

't Excluding bullion and specie. 

* Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post. 

‘6 Excluding bullion and specie; exports include ships’ stores. 

7 Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese National 
doll ar conversions to United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which business 
was transacted. 

18 Excluding gold and silver. 
18 Sea-borne trade only; excluding bullion, specie; including Government stores 
20 Fiscal year ended Mar. 31 of the year following. 

2! Sea-borne trade only; including trede on Government account; excluding bullion 
and specie. Beginning Apr. 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is included. 
2 Excluding bullion, specie, and parce! post. 

22 Refers only to Federal territory. 

“4 Trade year beginning Mar. 21 of stated year. 

°s Excluding exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
the Société Mahie-Iran amounting to $2,000,000. 

26 Excluding bullion, specie, and pipe-line exports of crude petroleum. 

* Excluding specie and currency notes; reexports by concessionnaires 
$1,800,000 in 1948 are excluded. 

* Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 

*? Fiscal vear ended June 30, 1949. 

89 Including bullion; excluding specie. 

3t Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, military equipment, and 
stores exported by the British and Egyptian armed forces; including gold mined in 
the Sudan; beginning January 1948, deliveries of gasoline to foreign aircraft tanks are 
included. 

82 Includes Ruanda-Urundi. 


May 


Ltd., amounting to $531,500,000 and by 


valued at 








Approximate; January 1948 figure estimated. 
‘ Including bullion and specie. 
Excluding trade of Egypt with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
* Including trade of both Kenya and Uganda. 
7 Including specie 
* Exe luding gold bullion: including ships’ stores. 
* Commercial imports only. 
* Figures include commercial imports plus ERP imports. 
‘! Adjusted to include all imports from the United States, but not all noncommercial 
imports from other countries 
‘2 Based on official foreign-trade statistics. 
and property of the military government unless cleared through German customs offices. 
Import values represent amount -paid by the German importers converted to dollars 
through December 1948 at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs and $0.30 for other commodities. 
‘8 Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA and ECA, 
“ Including Government-sponsored cargoes 
'' Excluding military and Red Cross imports: also excluding transfers of Allied property 
at Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai. 
‘6 Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $39,100,000 
’ For 1948 includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products) pro- 
cured with U. 8. Government appropriated funds and estimated value of surplus stocks 
transferred to Japanese Government. For 1949 includes all petroleum products. 
‘s Excluding specie and currency notes; imports by concessionaires valued at $3,800,000 
in 1948 are excluded. 
’ Figures for July-December 1948. 
Excluding military equipment and stores of British and Egyptian 
imports of the Egyptian Government and N. A. A. F. I, and specie. 
| Including Government imports, bullion, and specie. 
® Excluding gold bullion; including Government imports 
*Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange 
International Monetary Fund. 
@ Generally f. 0. b. Exceptions: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, f. a. s 
> Generally ec. i. f. Exceptions: Canada, Cuba, Dominican 
Panama, Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
United States, and Venezuela, f. 0. b. 
» Preliminary. 
’ Revised 
* Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 
adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures. 


The figures do not include Army stocks 


armed forces, 


rate announced by the 
, and Mauritius c. i. f. 
Republic, Nicaragua, 
Union of South Africa, 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of International Trade 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. They in- 
clude revisions issued through December 
1949. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs 
area with the exception of supplies destined 
to United States Armed Forces abroad for 
their own use. Civilian supplies sent to oc- 
cupied areas through the Armed Forces and 


The two general types—Cash-purchase, or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately. 

Distribution of exports by areas and coun- 
tries is generally according to country of 
ultimate destination; classification is by 
country of consignment if destination is not 
known. Imported goods are credited to the 
country in which the products are mined, 
grown, or manufactured. Countries with 
which average exports in the recent periods 
amount to $50,000,000 or imports to $25,- 
000,000 on an annual basis, and a few coun- 





























in continent and area totals but 
shown separately. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States Customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 
transportation, and other charges incident 
to arrival in the United States. General im- 
ports represent merchandise entered imme- 
diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities en- 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 


are not 











chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
ECA and other aid and relief shipments are tries having smaller trade, are shown into merchandising or consumption chan- 
included as well as commercial exports. separately. Generally, the countries that nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
Values are f. a. s., port of export. are less important in the trade are covered warehouses for consumption. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1950 1949 1950 January—April 
. a ; fyecs © _] 1936-38 pave TS 
Item | | 3 | | 4-month 
7Q nS » » * | ‘a ray. | average ¢ L4 
April April May June | October | — — ees wg | March sverage * 19 1050 
} 
VALUE | | | | 
Exports, including reexports_-thous. of dol__| 808,052 } 1, 165, 765 | 1,092, 152 | 1, 103,930 || 850,332 | 836,073 | 942,853 | 743,553 | 769, 976 | 867,099 988, 844 | 4, 490, 686 | 3, 188, 680 
Exports, United States merchandise 1] 
thous. of dol_-| 798, 742 , 155,997 | 1,082,255 | 1,093, 307 || 843,839 | 828, 686 | 934, 050 | 734, 577 | 761, 447 | 857,794 975, 008 4, 445, 452 3, 152, 560 
General imports. - - - -do_..-| 583, 304 534, 296 540, 630 525, 964 || 559,106 | 593,694 | 605,068 | 622, 698 598, 728 | 663, 283 829, 632 | 2,323,916 | 2, 468, 013 
Imports for consumpt ion_- do.__.| 571,728 526, 903 533, 635 529, 489 || 561,906 | 592, 542 595, 065 | 621,755 | 588, 653 | | 658, 660 820, 384 | 2, 284, 670 2, 440, 796 
INDEXES | 
Exports, United States merchandise: | 
Value . 1936-38 = 100 328 474 444 449 346 | 340 | 383 | 301 | 312 | 352 100 456 323 
Unit value do 175 190 188 | 188 || 178 178 | 179 | 179 | 176 | 177 100 193 | 177 
Quantity do 187 249 237 239 194 191 | 214 | 168 | 177 | 199 100 181 183 
Imports for consumption: | | } } } | | } 
Value te do 279 257 260 258 274 | 289 | 290 | 303 | 287 | 321 100 278 | 298 
Unit value do 227 226 | 224 222 219 216 | 218 220 | 223 | 225 100 233 224 
Quantity do 123 114 116 117 | 125 134 | 133 | 138 | 129 143 100 120 133 
U NITE dD ST ATES | TRADE, BY Cc OU NT RIES AND AREAS 
| | 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America __-thous. of dol 165, 508 188, 489 | 196, 899 185,614 || 147,000 | 150, 228 | 144,987 | 128,432 | 119,980 | 148, 698 154, 020 660,556 | 562,618 
Southern North America--- do_-..| 104, 281 115,305 | 102, 868 | 104, 961 || 104,689 | 128,440 | 118, 302 | 114,681 | 99, 691 | 124, 577 90, 072 479, 925 443, 230 
South America_ - do...-| 112,373 156,162 | 125,910 | 132,584 \] 97,665 | 96,633 | 110, 401 92, 931 | 99, 580 | 108, 170 91, 364 627, 549 413, 054 
Europe .-do_._.| 264, 173 406, 991 | 399,993 | 392,153 || 285,171 | 277,712 | 324, 487 | 237,455 | 269, 117 | 287, 920 414, 260 | 1,587,577 | 1,058, 665 
Asia -.do_-.-| 119, 226 225, 606 | 197, 211 | 194, 908 || 157,773 | 138, 844 | 178,929 | 133,408 | 138,341 | 157,313 166, 180 845,354 | 548, 288 
Oceania do | 12,825 15, 030 | 7, 518 | 17,157 || 15,498 | 10,336 | 18,090 | 12,331 | 11,660 | 12,201 30, 196 68, 900 49, 017 
Africa do..-.| 29, 665 58, 182 | 51, 753 | 76,554 || 42, 535 | 33,878 | 47,657 | 24,315 31,606 | 28, 220 42, 748 220, 823 113, 806 
| | | | | 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE | | 
| | | | | 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland and Labra- | | | 
dor)... ....thous. of dol__| 165, 498 188, 474 196, 835 | 185, 596 || 146, 997 | 150, 188 144, 982 | 128, 430 119, 976 | 148, 693 153, 964 | 660,498 | 562,597 
American Republics, total do__..| 205, 134 254,283 | 214,093 | 221,369 || 190, 488 | 207, 879 | 214,270 | 196, 644 188, 751 | 214, 694 | 2 161,536 | 1,039,188 | 805, 223 
PE Se ar aee do. -| 36, 083 44, 489 42, 192 | 36,078 || 35,888 | 35, 671 37, 676 39, 244 | 34,323 | 38,419 27, 500 179, 666 | 148, 069 
Central American Re publics do. 19, 461 21, 242 | 15, 399 | 20,285 || 17,397 | 37,511 21, 221 27, 203 22, 938 28, 954 2 15, 488 81, 794 | 98, 556 
Honduras es do | 1,385 3, 145 2, 406 2, 394 | 1,829 | 2,326 2, 168 1,460 |; 1,517 1, 586 1, 864 15, 989 5, 948 
-anama, Republic of do | 6,997 6, 992 | 3, 859 9, 099 i 8,707 | 24, 943 8, 328 15,922 | 12, 057 16, 579 8, 012 | 24,911 | 51, 555 
Cuba Secvaki ; in do 32, 983 29, 527 | 27, 240 29, 241 || 34,777 32,872 | 38,254 | 32,508 | 27,336 | 33, 837 26,224 | 134,772 | 126, 664 
Argentina -do....| 10,344 9, 858 | 6, 110 8,307 || 10,322] 9,419 | 8,730/ 10,751 | 15,624) 11,551 26, 432 47,311 | 48, 270 
Bolivia do | 1,332 3, 578 | 2, 898 | 2,866 || 2,566 | 2,081 2,238 | 1,455 | 1, 429 | 2, 504 1, 648 | 15, 662 | 6, 720 
CR iia ca custonvacksecccseacs do_. 22, 670 36, 019 | 28, 948 33,974 || 19,464 | 18,915 18, 954 18, 672 19,468 | 22, 824 19, 956 175, 054 | 83, 634 
Chile.-..- do... 5, 5389 14, 527 | 12, 346 14, 230 | 8, 952 9, 289 12, 698 6, 823 6,306 | 6,712 7, 148 49, 105 | 25, 380 
Colombia................ do- 22, 755 19, 336 14, 698 14,115 || 11,644 | 12,456 16, 403 14, 261 13, a | 17,303 11, 976 71, 823 | 68, 274 
es SES Sem aS, Sapte do. 5, 158 8, 200 8, 188 8, 030 | 3, 937 | 5, 050 7, 411 4, 187 5, 247 5, 006 5, 480 | 33, 435 | 19, 598 
Uruguay do 2, 506 4, 516 2, 669 | 2,463 || 2,314] 2,190 2,970 2,514 2, 510 | 2, 455 2, 976 15, 383 | 9, 985 
Venezuela. do. 38, 748 54, 516 45, 984 | 44, 278 || 34, 287 33, 014 36, 763 30, 965 32,076 | 36, 237 13, 644 200,616 | 138,026 
Netherlands Antilles do 5, 689 6, 402 6, 381 6,848 || 4,951 10, 839 6, 311 4, 472 4, 846 | 11, 682 10, 124 | 28, 146 26, 689 
| | | 
EUROPE | | 
| | | 
ERP countries, total 3 4 thous. of dol__| 258, 266 397, 016 392, 456 | 399, 454 || 288, 564 271, 360 | 320,550 | 237,964 | 265, 738 | 281, 464 376, 244 | 1,556, 638 | 1, 043, 432 
eS do | 9,611 13, 873 16, 427 | 11,446 ||} 12,989 | 12,107 15, 595 12, 570 11, 096 12, 012 712 | 60, 378 | 45, 289 
REE? er pee do | 22, 756 26, 431 27, 639 | 30, 304 || 21,477 24, 322 25, 064 20, 761 24, 016 27, 933 25,680 | 101, 492 | 95, 466 
Denmark wie do | 4, 646 6, 969 | 5, 776 | 10,229 || 6,627 8, 116 9, 652 4,044 | 4,378 5, 502 6, 028 | 35, 493 | 18, 570 
lL. =e do _- 20, 331 56, 792 | 42, 700 | 62,063 || 29,279 | 32,175 | 30,717 | 36,960 | 39,011 | 33, 272 47,540 | 225, 129 129, 574 
|_| ses do-_- 36, 662 72, 542 | 81, 742 | 59,186 || 59,107 | 64,177 | 60,807 | 33,968 | 32,267 | 41,891 37,272 | 304,354 144, 788 
ae do 9, 902 16, 291 | 17, 259 | 13, 571 || 13, 969 5, 980 13, 115 13, 9382 8, 969 9, 063 2, 228 | 70, 920 41, 866 
ee ae do 40, 326 54, 186 52, 911 | 51, 872 || 28, 407 23, 873 37, 627 27,523 | 32,343 31, 846 521,568 | 200, 439 | 132, 038 
Netherlands. ae ee 21, 241 27, 315 | 22, 983 25, 334 || 18,229 | 20,356 27,949 | 20,809 19, 896 22, 977 27,056 | 106, 165 | 4, 923 
Norway... ee es 7, 858 13, 085 8, 408 | 7,301 || 4,031 4,119 | 5,547 5,709 | 5, 149 5, 738 6, 692 40,527 | 24,454 
Portugal. _____- do 4, 133 7, 482 3, 391 | 5, 390 3, 109 1, 826 4, 5389 2, 288 1, 600 4, 072 3, 840 | 25, 615 12, 093 
Sweden. do | 7,336 7, 777 8, 070 | 7, 511 6, 154 5, 660 5, 955 5, 659 z 533 10, 174 19, O84 | 30, 106 | 31, 702 
Switzerland _- do 9, 932 12, 362 11, 602 | 10, 582 | 9, 610 10, 921 9, 252 8, 567 8, 249 10, 229 3, 096 | 61,971 | 36, 977 
Turkey_. vepiilake -do 5, 848 9, 317 8, 422 | 18, 426 | 12, 593 8, 479 11, 423 11, 802 8, 996 5, 484 3, 816 | 30, 209 32, 130 
United Kingdom do 49, 931 61, 770 76, 156 | 78, 274 1] 55, 905 42, 496 54, 934 28, 997 55, 966 54, 683 166,388 | 236,823 | 189, 577 
Spain do 2, 682 7,915 2, 741 | 3, 576 2, 605 5, 752 5, 393 3, 544 3, 605 4, 397 4, 424 | 19, 395 | 14, 228 
Eastern Europe, “total 6 , do- 8, 518 10, 888 12, 773 | 7, 354 | 6, 486 8, 906 , 649 7, 343 8, 474 7, 316 36, 988 | 40, 296 | 31, 651 
Czec hoslovakia ree Eas ee do 853 636 580 984 1, 666 2, 242 1, 768 1, 087 1, 844 1, 248 4, 936 | 8, 207 | 5, 032 
PSE es do | 2383 2, 712 2, 799 | 1,836 || 1,345 1, 745 1, 201 1, 103 2, 092 2, 272 3, 524 10, 417 | 7, 850 
Poland and Danzig__. do 851 1, 512 4, 242 2, 326 2, 306 1, 032 2, 893 2, 022 635 | 799 7,920 | 6, 936 | 4,307 
1 8 eee 0....| 3,077 | 384 | 60 || 60 21 122 13 130 38 16,224} 5,340 473 
po Re ie do....| 3,961 2) 603 | 1, 601 | 1,770 || 664 2, 465 2,216 1 1,141 2,870 | 2,305 796 6, 772 10, 277 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Item 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS—Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total | 
thous. of dol- 
= isting _..do 
Israel and Palestine.______- oe” eee 
Saudi Arabia ..do 
Far East, total_-_--_-- ‘ do 
Thina : ey RE ye ee oes do_. 
| ae a = hm do 
NS ln in Pots Sodvaass ch do 
EN do. _- 
| eh CS EE RR, Ie do- 
ich soicinigy anc an do 
(2 aa — 
Philippines, Re public 0 do 
Siam (Thailand) - -_-- eee * 
a aa a ea ee do 
Australia_ er 
New Zealand do 


AFRICA 


Algeria. _.thous. of dol 
French Morocco do 
Western French Africa, total '_____.do 
Belgian Congo--_---- ..do 
_.. 2 do... 
Liberia do 
Western British Africa, total 13__ do-_. 
Union of South Africa _ ae 
British Commonwealth *_..._..____.do_- 


GENERAL IMPORTS 


Northern North America____ thous. of dol 


Southern North America____________do 
Pen meee... ................- do 
Europe-- Ca LS ae 
Asia... OT REE a do 
ne do 
a a do 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (including Newfoundland and 
OO SSE thous. of dol_- 
American Republics, total _do 
Mexico.. ...do 
Central American Republics aa ay 
El Salvador............ on 
Guatemala _-____- ..do 
iS eee _.do 
Dominican Republic. CRIM TEAS 5 do 
Ee ae ae a.-.. 
ee ere ee 
EL Ira ae ae. do 
SS et do. ___| 
I i i ee ee do 
Se do 
0” MS ae eae do 
Venezuela c ..do 
Netherlands Antilles - _.do 
EUROPE 
ERP countries, total 1 15_____ thous. of dol 
SEES, STIG SaaS do___- 
ae do__-. 
Germany_- A AE EE! do__- 
cae oe ee te 
Italy PORES. Rous aa do 
Netherlands. PE aS _.do- 
Norway-.---- ..do- 
| * Se ee _do-. 
Sweden_____. He LEP aS a 
ET. do__- 
Turkey___-- RA 5a ee Be do. 
United Kingdom Fe Oe 
SESS SE ai do 
Eastern Europe, ~~" Tee ™ 
Czechoslovakia__..-_-____-_- do__- 
Finland _-_____- ehonsiaiwie re 
2. 6 aE a’ do 
ae ee? 3 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total 
thous. of dol_- 


on et 
Ep a eae do_. 
SD eae? do. 
FS TS At do. 
 . ” (aaa Sy do__- 
gS ace 
eae aa as ..do. 
ee do_. 
Eth Say Sa eS do. 
eS iE | ee 
| A: a aS do__- 
Indonesia___-____-- he a 
Philippines, Republic RE do... 
Siam (Thailand) .........__.___- do. 
cs widget do__. 
 , Scales aise do....| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1950 


April 


17, 610 


2, 764 


287, 286 


April 


33, 293 
7, 276 | 
7, 051 
8, 452 | 

198, 026 
26, 816 
30, 677 
3, 872 
12, 449 
36, 385 
4,713 
12, 647 
41. 632 
3, 010 
3, 805 
10, 818 
2, 889 


1, 858 
3, 764 
2, 346 
6, 397 
5, 406 

693 
1,316 


370, 763 


27, 844 


May 





132, 203 
81, 569 
118, 167 
83, 073 
120, 466 

| 19, 226 
28, 599 


122, 029 
86, 133 
109, 962 
66, 824 


21, 101 


122, 029 
185, 065 | 
21, 725 
15, 080 
4. 368 
4, 908 | 
36, 516 | 
1, 336 | 
4, 500 | 
3, 603 
41, 919 | 
13, 528 | 
16,198 | 
2, 538 | 
2, 409 | 
22, 628 | 
9, 309 


S n~ 
zeis 


2 
» Oo 
— 


rs 
~ 
~ 


an 
Sb 


PENNE PN Soeo 


— 
w 
= 
12 


130, 194 
81, 57 
110, 101 
67, 240 
109, 109 
17, 561 
24, 854 | 


130, 194 

181, 887 

19, 918 
12, 128 | 
3, 075 | 
4, 020 
37, 423 
1, 545 
6, 790 
4, 555 
34, 163 
18, 760 
14, 168 
3, 202 
2, 087 
23, 114 
7, 710 


65, 450 
6, 941 
3, 802 | 


St SAGO SH > ES 
iSBVssy 
1 te 


155 


10, 046 


& 
% 


i 
=> 

=“ oS 
oD 
tbe 


_ 
Set 

319 Sorg 
phd 
> OO on 


2, ” 075 | 


1949 


June 


26, 030 
6, 098 
4, 935 
7, 668 

167, 608 
2, 090 

29, 525 
6, 778 
6, 947 

41,471 
5, 644 
9, 740 

31, 847 
2, 534 
&, 057 

12, 008 
3, 721 


4, 767 

5, 995 

4, 300 

4, 280 

4, 501 
11, 806 
1, 166 
29, 136 
377, 939 


131, 306 
81, 608 
109, 963 
69, 156 
92, 935 
13, 363 
27, 632 


131, 108 
181, 044 
23, 761 
10, 426 
2, 182 
2, 935 
35, 080 
1, 400 
7, 532 
3, 052 
36, 943 
14, 367 


18, 324 || 


4, 420 | 


909 
21, 022 
7, 472 


59, 831 
6, 049 


3, 672 | 


2, 896 
286 

6, 326 
8, 017 
657 
642 

4, 502 
6, 912 
3, 835 
14, 707 
1, 705 
10, 749 
1, 431 
2, 726 
4, 637 
918 


6, 560 | 


130 


18, 178 
3, 655 
6, 637 
11, 368 
20, 442 
3, 016 
11, 812 


1, 161 || 


October 


26, 427 
6, 026 
8, 968 
3, 640 

134, 251 

280 

11, 826 
3, 160 
9, 702 
32, 147 
4,015 
5,813 
38, 966 
2, 833 
4, 008 
11, 026 
3, 609 


288, 933 


—_ 
ow 
to 


NEN 


980 


996 


833 
1, 666 
1, 310 
5, 504 





9, 165 | 


3, 907 


18, 919 | 


1,070 
9, 650 
1, 741 
2, 529 
2, 765 
1, 998 


12, 059 
4, 291 


1, 302 | 
3, 425 
1,011 | 


94, 081 
15, 475 
1, 329 
9, 430 
19, 396 


1, 149 | 


6, 275 


12, 090 | 


17, 043 | 
3, 283 | 
5, 153 | 
2, 397 | 


Novem- 
ber 


30, 
6, ¢ 
10, 2: 
6, 72 


110, 


6, 35 
3, 618 
10, 
24, 47 


= Sle om bo 
e we 


. 4 265 
SYS 
227 
469 
546 
594 
1, 193 


3, 952 


157, 
69, 
132, 
89, 
108, 
9, 


379 
022 
210 
611 
395 
862 


27, 214 | 


431 
067 
), 580 


150 
3, 634 
906 
2, 620 
1, 213 
, 806 
870 
631 
, 718 


, 090 
1, 972 
826 
1, 766 
2, 049 


9, 


806 

4, 999 
1, 384 
105, 990 
18, 589 
3, 846 
13, 304 
21, 
1, 331 | 
8, 035 | 
10, 628 
14, 962 | 


054 | 


339 | 


Decem- 
ber 


25, 333 
5, 231 
9, 610 
5, 344 

160, 263 
3, 250 | 
13, 192 
4, 136 
12, 735 
39, 237 
4, 524 
12, 032 
41, 425 
3, 257 
4,145 
13, 302 
4, 325 


SPRSenwewer = 


, 996 | 
, 507 
3, 478 
2, 554 | 
2, 523 | 
3, 128 | 
553 | 
4, 224 | 
16, 247 | 
3, 096 | 
80, 747 | 
8, 933 

, 345 | 
3, 367 | 
, 804 
, 565 
3, 161 


‘y 


_ 
_— 
_ 


PNPM NHS PAN 


n> 
~] 


i 
3 
© 


a8SSa¢ 
S35 


wo 


1, 427 


January 


17, 520 
3, 434 
6, 040 
2, 434 

116, 417 
3, 400 

13, 723 
3, 095 
9, 440 

34, 238 
2, 334 
9, 616 


19, 601 | 


2, 548 
2, 646 
10, 171 
1, 907 


6, 876 


220, 673 


80, 330 | 


9, 852 
5, 466 
4, 563 
3, 797 
5, 121 
4, 
2, 644 
1, 496 
8, 841 


7, 864 | 
5, 882 | 
18, 168 | 


2, 703 
12, 155 
3, 892 


12, 232 | 


3, 425 
1,419 
3, 160 
2, 423 


| 109, 450 


19, 121 
2, 707 
8, 639 

20, 308 
1, 054 
9, 553 
8, 958 

15, 045 
2, 973 

18, 006 
1, 707 


216 | 


1950 


Febru- 
ary 


22, 064 

3, 364 

8, 692 

4, 527 
118, 619 

} 8,199 
| 18, 358 
2, 163 
9, 654 
33, 895 
3, 708 
6, 382 
17, 343 
2,479 
1, 976 
8,011 
3, 226 


246, 235 


127.895 | 125, 701 
88, 458 89, 413 

| 163,049 | 140, 924 
89, 337 79, 550 
107, 457 96, 020 
20, 108 18, 415 
26, 394 48, 705 
127,895 | 125, 701 
| 235, 282 | 219, 452 
27,261 | 22,517 
21, 289 23, 067 
10,908 | 11,607 
5,766 | 5, 258 
18,625 | 30, 808 
3, 910 1, 443 
19, 007 18, 544 
2,012 | 2,886 
55, 243 | 41, 908 
9,912 | 12,083 
30, 004 28, 283 
4, 007 3, 426 
7, 128 9, 302 
32, 232 21, 823 
13, 032 7, 995 


“ 
1 
i= 

_ 


DP toh 


[on 


Pe NN No 


a 


3, 936 
103 
983 
3, 167 
1, 034 

101, 829 


2 879 
6, 940 
17, 586 
1, 646 


5, 608 

14, 181 

3, 640 

| 13,111 
5, 057 


| 19,003 | 


9, 552 





January-April 


1936-38 
4-month 
average } 


1949 


March 1950 








22, 064 6, 816 79, 581 
4,354 2, 188 14, 100 
8, 238 1, 064 29, 827 
4,481 7720 2 14, 593 

141, 966 185, 744 767, 712 485, 596 
4, 186 14, 584 64, 845 16, 623 

34, 569 $11,812 118, 933 81, 669 
1, 984 (8) 13, 771 10, 607 

i 3 734 5, 568 40, 641 41, 064 

30, 429 9 £1, 396 164,403 | 126, 592 
4, 465 (%) 19, 736 12, 490 
6, 842 7, 368 58, 907 30, 431 

24, 011 25, 760 155, 946 84, 900 
2, 034 1,012 13, 033 8, 800 
2, 651 (*) 16, 560 9, 277 

10,175 22, 332 53, 668 38, 549 
1, 194 7, 428 12, 163 8, 659 
1, 841 784 9, 621 5, 765 
2, 491 , 236 12, 987 7,468 
2, 453 1, 656 10, 624 7,110 
3, 767 624 18, 055 13, 150 
1,714 12 4,120 23, 498 8, 976 

550 248 12, 706 7, 891 
741 2, 544 5, 586 3, 681 
9, 198 25, 428 96, 065 36, 498 

295, 996 414, 080 | 1, 337, 467 | 1,050, 190 

149, 985 117, 364 499, 908 535, 784 

111, 774 82, 556 364, 834 371. 214 

131, 842 108, 460 493, 432 553, 982 

97, 0 236, 460 336, 825 348, ¥97 

115, 63: 249, 388 462, 873 439, 578 
10, 013 13, 388 42, 131 67, 762 


46, 997 22, 024 123, 913 150, 695 


149, 985 
226, 967 


117, 124 
2 180. 796 


499, 908 
811, 63 


535, 638 
866, 904 


23, 708 17, 564 96, 560 94, 763 
21, 153 2 10, 744 65, 541 78, 860 
6, 109 2, 140 28, 173 31, 399 
6, 388 3, 056 18, 577 | 21, 570 
47, 824 42, 356 146,457 | 126, 907 
1, 800 2, 052 7, 723 | 8, 890 
18, 337 27, 280 34, 698 | 73, 574 
1, 744 312 16, 753 6, 871 
42, 999 35,620 | 162, 066 183, 870 
10, 022 11, 192 66, 694 | 40, 730 
18, 736 16, 092 76, 107 92, 686 
2, 482 4, 264 14, 327 11, 894 
5, 297 3, 420 22, 065 22, 306 
28, 471 7, 672 88, 769 109, 025 
13, 453 6, 120 37, 619 46, 908 





87, 576 202, 164 314,617 | 311, 993 
11, 029 19, 516 42, 654 37, 206 
8, 092 21, 656 23, 017 26, 328 
5, 367 26, 300 20,170 | 20, 000 
1, 542 4, 756 11, 879 a) 618 
9, 550 5 14, 416 24, 519 , 573 
3, 752 14, 968 14, 435 : 3. 852 
4, 159 7, 028 16, 192 13, 030 
1,145 2, 192 4. 933 5, 232 
5, 282 16, 884 14, 759 23, 665 
8, 383 7, 844 31, 520 29, 532 
6, 032 5, 180 21, 513 22, 832 
20, 961 57, 924 82, 187 75, 199 
4, 202 4,612 10, 833 13, 504 
11, 205 34, 400 30, 870 45, 322 
2, 898 9, 652 7, 245 10, 651 
3, 262 5, 672 | 6, 769 11, 202 
3, 464 8, 368 10, 481 | 13, 303 
282 1, 624 3, 346 5, 534 

| 
10, 437 5, 104 | 43, 210 | 39, 153 
2, 739 | 17 §96 6, 699 | 7,174 
1, 441 1, 436 | R. 826 4, 733 
2 340 () | 12,460 | 12 §33 
2, 037 | 7144 | ri 998 | 7, 428 
109,179 | 252,488 | 440,281 | 445,355 
16, 472 | 58, 128 7. 728 72, 103 
6, 079 5, 668 15, 078 16, 824 
10, O81 25, 004 | 41, 594 | 34, 715 
22, 676 § 24, 984 | 90, 271 | 84, 751 
| 3,704 (8) 17, 081 | 8, 867 
| 11,828 | 9 55, 856 30, 333 41, 001 
| 7,007 | 28, 196 | 38, 127 31, 930 
16, 268 35, 776 | 62, 232 64, 856 
a 2 379 | 120 | 17, 437 13, 503 
| 7, 535 | 8, 360 35, 981 49, 633 
| 2) 296 | 4, 488 | 4, 936 17, 249 
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UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 
il 1950 1949 Ye? 1950 January-April 
— hie AP a |_ 1936-38 
Item | | || | 4-month 
150 April April | May June || October | | Novem <a | January — | Mareh | ®Verage' | 1949 1950 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued | | 
| } | 
AFRICA | | | | | 
Belgian Congo _.thous, of dol_- 3, 124 1, 733 | 2, 427 | 2, 344 3, 706 2,690 | 4,234] 1,717! 3,611 | 2,491 716 12, 904 10, 943 
9, 581 Egypt--.-- do 593 231 429 | 76 || 170 | 295 | 404 3,290 | 9,701 10, 998 12 3, 180 1, 201 | 24, 582 
14, 100 Western British Afric: a, “total 13_- do 8, 266 5, 737 5, 281 9, 420 r tes 1,410 | 6,270 5, 374 | 13,736 | 9,614 7, 272 47,043 | 36, 990 
20, 827 Union of South Africa ~00;...|° 9308 6, 295 7, 286 | vi 097 | 12,439 | 14,010 + 12,288 | 6,540 | 9, 010 | 11,841 4, 032 36,113 | 35,643 
4, 593 —=—————SS=— _ ————| ——-_= — = —| —————— | | — | — — = — —— —=s 
35, 596 British Commonwealth*..........-..do-- 238, 992 919, 607 1| 2 220, 296 % 217, 225 | 222, 484 | 257, 841 | | | 244, 237 | 226, 491 | 235, 336 | 259, 216 297, 296 929,488 | 960, 035 
16, 623 | | 
31, 669 — — So oe ee 
i 084 UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS 
y 
265, 592 _ 
12, 490 ? A l 
30, 431 ECONOMIC CLASSES 
84, 900 : | ; a Sete Pr 
8, 800 Crude materials thous. of dol__} 146, 027 196, 206 173, 500 179, 646 || 133, 784 | 130,476 | 171,884 | 121,899 | 141,365 | 165, 638 223, 092 661, 971 574, 929 
| 9. 277 Indexes: Value- -1936-38=100 262 352 | 311 | 322 240 234 | 308 | 219 253 | 297 100 297 258 
38, 549 Unit value do 212 211 | 213 | 211 207 209 | 207 205 202 207 100 215 207 
8 659 Quantity - - ae 124 167 146 153 116 | 112 149 | 106 125 | 143 100 138 125 
, Crude foodstuffs ___- thous. of dol 65, 536 98,538 | 139,075 111, 521 83,982 | 94,245 | 91,834 | 66,600 | 68,476 | 64, 465 45, 736 494, 391 265, 077 
Indexes: Value .. 1936-38100 573 862 | 1, 216 | 975 735 824 | 803 | 582 599 | 564 100 1, 081 | 580 
Unit value do 193 233 234 230 222 208 | 212 203 | 202 | 202 100 | 233 | 200 
765 Quantity do 296 370 | 519 423 331 | 396 | 379 287 | 296 279 100 463 | 290 
7468 Manufactured foodstuffs. __. thous. of dol 54, 399 97, 029 | 86, 132 86, 958 63,495 | 59,198 63, 826 49,109 | 44,053 48, 203 56, 184 352, 630 |, 195, 764 
7,110 Indexes: Value-- 1936-38100 387 691 | 613 619 452 421 454 350 314 343 100 628 | 348 
13, 150 Unit value ..do 154 177 175 175 167 165 | 157 | 160 162 158 100 188 158 
8 976 Quantity _- do 251 391 351 | 354 271 255 289 219 194 217 100 335 220 
7’ 891 Semimanufactures-__ --thous. of dol__| 87, 205 133, 505 127, 224 125, 859 || 86,786 | 83,640 | 101,143 | 77,509 | 86,874 | 91,319 172, 920 519,792 | 342, 907 
3’ 681 Indexes: Value. 1936-38100 202 309 294 291 201 193 | 234 179 | 201 211 100 301 198 
36. 498 Unit value do 165 181 179 176 165 162 164 166 163 162 100 183 | 164 
she of Quantity. do 122 171 165 165 122 119 142 108 124 130 100 164 121 
50. 190 Finished manufactures... ____thous. of dol 445, 575 630, 720 556, 323 589, 324 || 475,791 | 461,128 | 505,362 | 419,460 | 420,680 | 488, 168 477,072 | 2,416,670) 1, 773, 883 
Sitia. Indexes: Value _-1936-38=100 374 529 466 494 399 | 387 | 424 352 | 353 409 100 507 372 
ies VOM. 2... 254. do 174 189 184 185 | 175 178 | 180 180 177 176 100 190 | 177 
Quantity - - EE 214 280 253 266 | 228 | 218 236 195 199 233 100 267 210 
ici 
2 3 a PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | 
ie a« 
~ — Agricultural exports, total '!% thous. of dol 234, 389 341, 983 343,407 | 320, 158 || 260,071 | 258,919 | 299,853 | 224,510 | 246,013 | 260, 705 259, 388 | 1,367,830 | 965,617 
39, 578 Meat products and ad thous. of Ib.__| 47, 219 109,971 | 81,914 | 102, 751 43,249 | 59,137 | 71,817 | 56,530} 78,946 | 85,548 100, 380 277, 552 268, 243 
67, 762 ible fats 2° thous. of dol_.| 7, 786 18,513 | 13, 367 18, 132 7,957 | 10,114 | 11,659} 8,150 | 11,474] 12,079 14,436 | 52,818 | 39, 489 
50, 695 Dairy products and eggs 2° do 11, 567 18, 488 | 24,156 | 23,749 13,334 | 7,414) 9,706 8,014 | 6,748 | 8,747 1,916 | 72, 664 35, 076 
: Grains and preparations do 68, 441 114,239 | 151,083 | 118,565 |} 93,117 | 99, 324 104, 866 | 80,343 | 70,179 | 66,517 38,576 | 546,777 285, 480 
Wheat, including { thous. of bu__} 26, 432 30, 114 46,729 | 36,668 || 26,589 | 24,067 26,094 | 21,996 | 22,601 | 23,315 20,696 | 152, 451 94, 344 
wheat flour. thous. of dol__| 53,745 73, 611 116,372 | 89,076 || 64,278 | 54,563 | 58,783 | 47,314] 48,866 | 48,915 20,508 | 378, 150 | 198, 840 
Fruits and vegetables 2°___.______do 13, 920 18, 352 15,469 | 13, 813 18,402 | 16,129 | 14,893 | 10,107 | 15,757 | 14,513 33, 248 78, 440 34, 306 
35, 638 “ak Ps ee thous. of dol..| 10,207} 21,197 | 15, 551 7,557 || 7,528 | 9,962] 5,324| 9,157| 10,777 | 14,152 1,172| 57,122] 44,388 
94, 763 Tobacco, ers thous. of Ib_. | 44,168 22, 249 20, 400 | 33, 402 56, 720 37,675 | 50,151 | 16,052 | 19,049 28, 203 149, 908 130, 520 107, 472 
78, 860 tured. : thous. of dol__| 18, 867 11, 224 11, 489 17,109 || 30,333 | 19,130 | 26,294] 8,796 | 9,411 | 12,777 47, 504 63,276 | 49, 851 
31.399 Cotton, raw, sencinte, bales. _ - - | 470, 653 590,178 | 463,978 | 508, 246 || 415,088 | 433, 596 | 656,897 | 528,316 | 654,948 | 685,775 | 1,717,000 | 2,071,866 | 2,339, 692 
21,570 | linters. thous. of dol | 78, 369 100, 138 80, 213 88,824 || 68,759 | 71,361 | 105,433 | 83,545 | 102,080 | 111,059 104, 236 350,409 | 375, 053 
26,907 | Nonagricultural exports, total 
8, 890 _ thous. of dol__| 564, 354 814,014 738, 848 773, 149 || 583,768 | 569,767 | 634,197 | 510,067 | 515, 434 | 597,089 715, 620 | 3,077,622 | 2,186,944 
73, 574 Rubber manufactures, including syn- | 
6, 871 thetic rubber we thous. of dol 6, 900 10, 707 | 11, 454 9, 741 7, 989 6, 795 8,468 | 7,166} 6,022 6, 972 8, 488 43, 051 | 7, 060 
83, 870 Textile and textile manufactures 
40, 730 thous. of dol -| 44, 701 61,525 | 55, 402 57,964 || 49,874 | 43,864 | 49,591 | 33,581 | 33,128 | 44,638 29, 052 258, 849 156, 048 
92, 686 Cotton er hinee | teen a yd | 52, 690 79, 372 74,317 | 81,115 || 60,383 52, 811 55,918 | 36, 503 34, 970 49, 266 84, 044 363, 390 173, 429 
11, 894 and tire fabric. | thous. of dol__| 13, 608 21, 339 19, 191 19,739 |} 15,121 | 13,143 | 14,745 | 9,154 | 9,246 | 12,164 8, 968 95, 299 44, 172 
22, 306 Piece goods Wholl¥] thous, of sq. yd_| 15: 557 15, 927 13, 040 16,145 || 24,217} 18,159} 18,387! 10,648 | 11,021 | 18,031 n. S. 8. 73,352 | 55, 257 
‘ or chiefly of syn-; seatbegie ig : ale — _ 8 . a ’ ne 
mm r= thetic fibers, | thous. ofdol..| 6,902 7, 997 | 6, 196 7, 192 10, 655 8, 157 8, 524 5,035 | 5, 140 8, 359 Nn. S. S. 39,402 | 25, 436 
, v - 1 | 
: Coal i s, tons..| 2,369 4,176 5, 444 4, 959 792 1,522 | 1,692 | 706 | 398 | 1,141 3, 948 11, 241 4, 614 
ein ----="")thous of dol_.-| 21, 674 36, 554 46, 890 | 41,693 || 9,331 | 15,828 | 16,404 7, 308 4,934 | 12, 543 18, 748 103,815 | 46, 459 
Petroleum and products.- -.;- | 40, 131 34, 042 54,252 | 47,193 || 42,694 | 35,373 | 40,419 | 32,581 | 36,459 | 35,434 114, 764 212, 406 144, 605 
fel & easolined thous of bbl_-| 1, 766 2, 770 3, 389 | 2,587 || 1,842 1,713 | 1,145 1, 130 1,101] 1193 10, 392 11, 664 | 5, 209 
cee Motor fuel & gasoline{ {hos OF hor 8,658] 13,606 | 17,308 | 13,709 || 9,617| 9,434| 5.770| 5,997| 6.524| 5.256] 27,202| 58753 | 28.435 
26, 328 Labetestion alle ae 1, 250 1,031 | 1,301 | 898 || 976 754 | 1,291 | 940 1,152 | 1,110 3, 196 | 4, 107 | 4, 452 
20, 000 ; ais *---=-\thous of dol 13, 297 14,569 | 15,852 | 13,538 || 12,770 9,183 | 16,078 | 11,574 | 13,601 | 13,640 26,208 | 61,521] 52,112 
8, 618 Iron and steel mill {thous o tons 256 564 | 552 | 598 || 255 187 372 298 | 268 | 272 1, 984 | 1, 836 1, 094 
27, 573 DIES. cc ouerien thous of dol. | 38, 893 76,711 | 70,439 | 78,761 || 37,768 | 26,227 | 48,866} 41,436 | 40,375 | 39,879 66,244 | 270,456 |} 160, 583 
13. 852 Machinery, total 20 2!___. --do__..| 165, 534 231,907 | 197,742 | 213,686 || 165,214 | 158,666 | 188,475 | 149,672 | 151,443 | 183, 791 146, 676 853, 848 | 650, 440 
13, 030 Electrical 2° 21_.________ do__.-| 30,631 43,513 | 34,638 | 36, 701 | 33,977 | 31,824 | 37,746 | 27,457 | 30,517 | 36,905 34, 968 165,863 | 125, 510 
5, 232 Metal working 2° Baa 17, 374 17,484 | 15,315 | 17,109 || 16,046 | 16,238 | 17,008 | 13,837 | 15,741 | 20, 750 23, 564 64,963 | 67, 702 
23. 665 Other industrial * do 74, 084 113,888 | 95,931 | 107, 957 || 76,145 | 74,943 | 90, 580 70, 522 | 67,200 | 81,197 | 51,944 | 416,939 | 293, 003 
29, 532 Agricultural 29___ Sie 10, 883 14,010 | 14,785 | 13, 041 7, 897 6,838 | 7, 808 6,527 | 7.923 | 10,669 6,856 | 47,703 | 36,002 
22, 832 Tractors and parts 2!___ do....| 21, 926 31,593 | 25,938 | 26,644 || 20,700 | 19,540 | 23,412] 22 580 | 21) 328 | 24, 224 14,780 | 113,080 | 90, 058 
75, 199 Automobiles, parts and acces- | 
13, 504 sories 29 21__ do....| 46,278 73,350 | 64, oes | 61,374 || 53,359 | 44,441 | 41,434 | 44,015 | 46,937 | 48,610 | 295,280! 293,059 | 185,840 
45, 322 Chemicals and related products 2°do | 60, 220 74,223 | 63,7. 64,378 || 58,397 | 62,175 | 67,047 | 50,259 | 53,398 | 62,161 43,044 | 282,795 | 226,038 
10, 651 Medicinal and pharmaceuti- } 
11202 | cal preparations do....| 16,337 18,786 | 14,891 | 16,654 || 15,716 | 15,927 18,615 | 13,764 | 12,633 | 16, 453 5, 496 66,054 | 59, 187 
13,303 § Industrial chemicals and special- | 1] | | 
5,534 | Re os .sngteteunee .--d0....| 22,385 27,624 | 25,912 | = -25, 656 || 20,189 | 19,784 | 21,845 | 17,955 | 18,182 | 21,944 16, 760 106, 933 80, 466 
' ' ' ! ' ! | 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS % 
39, 15% ge ee a et i Pe er a | 5: aaa cr Ta a ‘Seneseac 
Z = Economic CLASSES | | | 
: | | 1} | } | | 
12, 533 Crude materials. _____- ....thous. of dol....| 161,918 | 145,509 | 154,123 | 149, 220 || 160, 669 | 154,772 | 162,817 | 183,716 | 169,177 | 184,071 | 253,388 | 649,151 | 698, 882 
7, 428 Indexes: Value--__-...1936-38=100____| 256 230 243 236 || 254 244 257 | 290 267 | 291 100 256 | 276 
145, 355 Unit value... ______. do__- 192 199 201 199 || 189 184 183 183 186 187 100 | 204 | 187 
72, 103 ne, RS “Sas 133 115 121 119 | 134 | 133 141 159 144 | 155 100 | 126 148 
16, 824 Crude foodstuffs _...__- __thous. of dol____| 109, 378 109, 913 90, 189 102, 098 || 110, 520 | 139,790 | 152,994 | 154,319 | 139,523 | 128, 459 113,568 | 450,168 | 531, 679 
34, 715 Indexes: Value-.__....1936-38=100____| 385 387 | 318 360 || 389 | 492 539 544 491 | 452 100 | 396 | 468 
84, 751 ne ee eee 441 310 303 304 || 336 | 346 373 | 394 412 | 423 100 | 325 417 
8, 867 Questity. .......:... do_.- 87 125 105 118 || 116 | 142 144 | 138 119 | 107 100 | 122 | 112 
41, 001 Manufactured foodstuffs ..thous. of dol__._| 61, 864 60, 917 68, 997 68,118 || 64, 824 61,783 | 41,386 | 46,582 | 58,090 | 80, 124 126,316 | 242,706 | 246, 660 
31, 930 Indexes: Value... ..... 1936-38= 100... 196 193 218 216 || 205 | 196 131 | 148 184 | 254 100 | 192 | 195 
64, 8: Wilt WaNe. 2. coc 5 os un ee 195 196 195 | 205 || 204 | 210 194 197 199 | 197 100 | 203 | 197 
13, 503 Qeantity,.......-....:00.- 101 98 112 | 105 || 101 | 93 68 75 92 | 129 100 | 95 | 99 
49, 633 | 1| | | 
17, 249 
See footnotes at end of table. 




















1950 1949 
Item i a es 
April April May June 
Economic CLAssEs—Continued 
Semimanufactures_ thous. of dol 130, 383 110, 697 114, 362 110, 598 
Indexes: Value _..1936-38 = 100 311 264 273 264 
Unit value pe do 177 215 208 200 
i, 176 123 131 132 
Finished manufactures __-__thous. of dol 108, 184 99, 867 105, 965 99, 456 
Indexes: Value_____-._.1936-38=100 | 271 251 266 250 
Unit value____.___- a 245 261 263 257 
Quantity - - are 111 96 101 97 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total _thous. of dol. 262, 724 227, 046 216, 116 233, 310 
se Sie Os thous. of pieces_ 7, 542 5, 511 7, 357 5, 627 
Hides and skins ee of dol. 7, 653 5, 439 7,051 6,173 
Fruits, edible nuts and vegetables 
thous. of dol 18, 267 17, 757 
= hee ow thous. of Ib 44, 919 55, 917 
Cocoa or cacao beans. — of dol 10, 314 9, 634 
Coffee — of Ib- 149, 301 194, 999 
cern 64, 126 48, 995 
at ee thous. of Ib 615, 314 815, 756 
Cane sugar caer of dol__| 30,393 39, 730 
5 , ’ thous. of Ib- 172, 062 119, 692 
Crude rubber.- ae of dol__| 29,612 19, 933 
Vegetable oils agg of Ib %6_ 84, 867 64, 575 
ed) and oilseeds thous. of dol 14, 248 8, 819 
Tobacco, unmanufac-fthous. of Ib__- 6, 530 7, 521 
Goared._-...............,enOeme. OF Gol 5, 531 6, 458 
, ; ; .q fthous. of Ib 27_| 40, 327 13, 978 
Wool. unmanufactured — of dol 27, 925 10, 629 
Nonagricultural imports, total__ _.do____| 309, 003 317, 519 
Fish, including shellfish _ -- eae 8, 119 7, 991 
Undressed furs - - le do 5, 414 11, 585 
wR thous. of Ib_.__| 45, 610 33, 034 
Burlaps.--------------- tena of dol 9, 502 7, 812 
Silk manufactures _.do_- 1, 640 1, 232 
Paper and paper materials ie... 50, 826 . 58, 369 
Woodpuip- oe of s. tons_- 150 98 142 
thous. of dol___..| 14, 695 10, 957 15, 445 
asec thous. of Ib_ 739, 119 725, 992 829, 052 
Newsprint thous. of dol__| 33, 703 34, 200 39, 195 
Petroleum and products. thous. of dol 47, 675 38, 244 36 
+ eR ’ thous. of bbl 13, 787 12,013 
Crude petroleum thous. of dol 29, 998 27, 519 ¢ 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set do 3, 215 1, 618 3, 310 
Nonferrous ores and metals including 
ferro-alloys. - _.thous. of dol 51, 501 80, 191 79, 575 71, 348 
Copper 2 eo of Ib 69, 039 96, 973 93, 096 93, 140 
Pr thous. of dol 11, 789 21, 582 20, 558 17, 763 
Lead fibeus. of Ib- 65, 575 51, 741 97, 437 143, 322 
gety rare 6 thous. of dol 6, 341 9, 150 14, 753 18, 439 
Tin 30 fthous. of lb_- 9, 705 28, 443 17, 945 13, 791 
9 \thous. of dol 6, 955 28, 383 17, 518 13, 495 
Chemicals and related products__.___.do_._.; 14,514 10, 180 10, 594 8, 310 








1 Four-twelfths of annual total. 

2 Includes Canal Zone. 
. 3 This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the countries 
shown. 

4 Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: 1936-38 4-month average, less than $500; 
January-April 1949 and 1950 $1,000 and $2,000, respectively. 

5 Includes Trieste. 

6 This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 

7 Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Arabian Peninsula 
States, n. e. s. 

8 The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma. 

® The figure for Japan includes Korea and Taiwan (Formosa). 

10 Includes Tangier. 

1 Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa; and in 
1936-38 also French Somaliland. 

12 Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

13 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

1 This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addi- 
tion to the countries shown. 

15 Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: 1936-38 4-month average, $226,000; January 
April 1949 and 1950, less than $500 and $146,000, respectively. 

16 This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 
and Danzig, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 


Continued 














1950 January-April 
1936-38 
4-month 
— a Dece M- | January Febru- March | average ! 1949 1950 
er ber ary 
121, 122 | 129,863 | 133,963 | 137,663 | 129,635 | 145, 694 167, 708 506, 834 543, 375 
289 310 320 328 309 347 100 302 324 
187 178 179 175 175 179 100 225 177 
155 174 178 188 177 194 100 134 183 
104,770 | 106, 334 | 103, 904 99, 475 92, 228 | 120, 312 159, 408 435, 810 420, 199 
263 267 261 250 231 302 100 273 264 
255 246 246 246 243 245 100 266 245 
103 109 106 102 95 123 100 103 108 
242,027 | 271,078 | 272, 295 294, 704 | 306, 496 419, 828 992, 832 | 1, 156, 208 
5. 045 6. 065 6.014 6, 327 7, 503 89, 392 19, 050 28, 395 
6, 045 », 646 6, 470 7, 175 7, 973 17, 300 21, 330 30, 240 
16, 531 18, 052 14, 705 15, 622 19, 102 26, 868 72, 833 
22, 256 47, O82 68, 233 95, 130 55, 816 189, 336 242, 526 
3, 775 8, 147 12, 482 19, 718 12, 492 11, 720 58, 785 
244,659 | 266,108 | 296, 610 207, 832 | 174,312 602, 604 | 1,009, 581 
65, 812 77, 582 | 105, 684 84, 241 73, O89 46, 928 261, 562 
557,218 444,959 | 132,176 543, 706 | 873,457 | 2,030,600 | 2, 720,171 
29, 276 23, 758 6, 827 27,614 43, 344 50, 508 132, 421 
105,919 | 150,421 | 152,171 119,522 | 137, 717 371, 908 520, 033 
5, 892 22, 339 22, 631 18, 982 22, 947 59, 532 91, 334 
116, 784 | 116, 683 93, 972 74, 373 73, 597 n.a 300, 073 
17,719 15, 479 13, 389 11, 205 11, 245 Dea 53, 662 
7, 261 6, 903 4,758 6, 368 7, 930 23, 404 30, 095 
6, 323 5, 759 3, R86 5, 356 6, 699 10, 872 23, 9R6 
29, 745 29, 190 35, 864 47,912 42, 091 51, 732 85, OSS 
22, 472 22, 138 26, 053 35, O81 31, 863 19, 136 70, 368 
319, 879 | 321, 464 | 322,770 293,949 | 352, 164 400, 556 | 1, 291, 840 
R: 10, 485 9, 500 10, 497 10, 702 10, 288 36, 298 
4,195 7,427 6,174 8, 955 21, 700 33, 016 
39, 980 51, 248 24, 959 46, 982 191, 044 163, 405 
7, 988 10,319 5, 162 9, 697 11, 656 41, 929 
2,714 2, 365 2, 430 1, 884 3, 104 9, 571 
61,210 | 60,961 52, 810 58, 734 73, 700 215, 731 
245 213 184 201 708 494 
, BUF 22, 017 18, 912 0, 2 17, 333 19, 474 28, 208 58, 509 
799, 820 | 773,277 | 836,993 | 753,637 | 695,901 | 764,797 | 1,854,048 | 2, 969, 166 
37, 498 35, 735 38, 921 34, 576 31, 708 35, 606 35, 632 141, 256 
46, 281 43, 429 48, 576 54, 428 38, 186 51, 305 3, 848 154, 943 
14, 998 13, 699 13, 983 16, 537 11, 891 14, 924 9, 592 A). 759 
32, 417 30, 316 31, 066 36, 446 26, 025 32, 374 6, 956 113, 175 
4, 640 3, 798 3, 819 4,001 4,144 4,804 7, 732 9, 246 
63, 487 62, 036 59, 846 63, 262 60, 515 59, 340 333, 335 248, 832 
74, 462 . 118, 235 116, 097 90, 607 137, 108 440), 387, 972 
13, 024 19, 213 19, 063 14, 862 13, 368 99, OR: 64, 967 
56, 319 54, 711 67, 848 52, 393 15, 372 307 248, 388 
7, 274 6, 258 7, 241 , 621 406} 53, 26, 228 
27, 904 20, 166 10, 546 21, O83 15, 069 53, 304 76, 6 68, 164 
26, 707 17, 850 8, 691 15, 076 10, 593 24, 980 75, 66 49, OR4 
&, 530 &, 586 9, 298 10, 150 13, 258 28, 952 39, 963 47,717 
| 
17 Includes a small amount of trade with “Other Southern and Southeastern Asia.’’ 


1s Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 

1% Private relief shipments of food products are included in the agricultural export 
totals reported here 

2” Data for 1936-38 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity classifi- 
cations. 

21 Excludes ‘‘Special Category”’ exports after April or June 1949, 

22 Not strictly comparable with data for later years. 

23 Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later years. 

* Imports for consumption. 

25 Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not reported 
in pieces. 

6 Oil equivalent. 

27 Clean content pounds. 

28 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers 
small items of copper manufactures. 

2 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also covers small 
items of lead manufactures. 

30 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin content of ores. 

n. a.—Not available. 

s. s.—Not shown separately. 
*Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes. 
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U. S. Aid Sought for 
Indian Enterprise 


American private capital and technical 
participation is sought by the West Coast 
Fisheries of Travancore for the moderniza- 
tion and expansion of the Fisheries’ opera- 
tions on the Travancore coast at the southern 
extremity of India. 

The company believes that development 
of its industry along the most modern lines 
would greatly benefit India’s food supply. 
In order to expand its business on a large 
scale, it must increase production, for which 
purpose it proposes to purchase two new 
vessels, about 50- or 56-foot capacity, with 
refrigerated holds and modern fishing equip- 
ment. Filleting and packing on scientific 
lines is to be introduced, and a few more 
factories would be necessary for canning, 
fish-meal manufacture, and oil production 
and refining. 

American investment in this enterprise is 
suggested in the form of capital, machinery 
and equipment, and skilled personnel. 

Further information concerning this pro- 
posal may be obtained on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Firms interested in this investment oppor- 
tunity should correspond with Jacob Che- 
rian, The West Coast Fisheries (Travancore) 
Ltd., Travandrum, India. 


Grain-Handling Equipment 
For Portugal 


The Director General of the Administra- 
tion of the Ports of Douro and Leixoes, Por- 
tugal, is interested in purchasing a certain 
type of machine which would facilitate the 
unloading of grains at Leixoes. This official 
has in mind an apparatus, equipped with 
a large hopper to take shovelfuls of grain 
off-loaded from a ship by crane, for auto- 
matically weighing and sacking grain. Suc- 
tion-type grain unloading equipment is not 
desired. 

It is understood that grain arriving at 
Leixoes harbor is currently being off-loaded 
by hand, first being sacked in the hold, then 
carried away by laborers to be put on trucks 
and railway cars for removal elsewhere. 
These methods are used because the harbor 
does not have grain-storage facilities. 

Interested firms may send quotations to 
Eng. Henrique Schreck, Director General, 
Administracéo dos Portos do Douro e Leixoes, 
Oporto, Portugal. 


Pakistan To Purchase 
23 Diesel Locomotives 


American firms are invited to bid on the 
supply of 23 broad-gage (5’ 6’’) main-line 
express and goods Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives for the North Western Railway of Pakis- 
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tan. Bids must be submitted, no later than 
July 29, 1950, to the Director General of 
Railways, Ministry of Communications (Rail- 
way Division), Government of Pakistan, 
Karachi, Pakistan. 

Tender documents, including bidding in- 
structions, bid form, schedule of require- 
ments, general and particular specifications, 


eee 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


and conditions of contract, are obtainable 
from the Embassy of Pakistan, Commercial 
Division, 1744 R Street N.W., Washington, 
D. C., subject to a charge of $30.35 per set, 
which amount will not be refunded. 

Bids will be considered only from Diesel- 
electric locomotive manufacturers who have 
previously built locomotives of the power 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and Korea, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections 


Architecture: 47. 
Art Goods: 53, 54. 
Automotive Equipment: 38, 44, 48. 
Bamboo Products: 17. 
Bird Cages: 565. 
Boats and Boat Equipment: 8, 59. 
Bottle Caps: 4. 
Chemicals: 6, 24, 40, 45. Polishes: 56. 
Chinaware: 15. Polishing Disks (Wool): 5 
Clothing and Accessories: 14, 28, 45,49,51. Precious and Semiprecious Stones: 12. 
Construction Equipment and Materials: Radios: 31. 
38. Sanitary Wares: 15. 


Machinery and Accessories: 19, 20, 22, 29, 
33, 34, 35, 44, 51, 57. 

Metals and Metal Products: 50. 

Navigation Aids: 8. 

Notions and Novelties: 15, 16, 18, 53. 

Paper: 45. 

Plants and Bulbs: 13. 


Copra: 7. Ship Chandler’s Goods: 26. 
Electrical Equipment: 1, 2, 31, 44. Sporting Goods, Toys and Games: 10, 15, 
Fibers (Staple): 32. 17, 36. 


Floor Coverings: 60. Stationers’ Supplies: 21, 52. 
Foodstuffs and Grains: 11, 17, 23, 30, 36, Straw Goods: 14. 

39, 42, 58. Technical Information: 47, 48, 49. 
Gas (Helium and Neon): 31. Telecommunication Equipment: 1. 
Household Goods: 9, 14, 15, 19, 20, 31. Textiles: 36, 43, 51, 54. 
Instruments (Scientific and Profession- Tiles: 15. 

at): 1, 41. Tools and Implements: 2, 34. 
Leather and Suede: 25. Woodenware: 9. 

Lumber and Plywood: 27, 37. Wool: 46, 51, 53. , 
Yarns: 45, 54. 
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and size required, and which have been 
proved successful in actual operation. 

The Government of Pakistan does not bind 
itself to accept the lowest or any bid sub- 
mitted, and reserves the right to reject any 
tender without giving reasons for such 
action. 


Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. The listing below indicates 
amounts of allocations, commodities to be 
purchased, and, where known, the names of 
German importers receiving the allocations. 
Additional information can be obtained by 
communicating with the secretariat of the 
German Import Committee, Verwaltung fuer 
Wirtschaft, McNair Barracks, Frankfurt 
Hoechst, Germany. 


Tallow and grease for technical 


Peanut oil for technical purposes_ 
Antibiotics except penicillin and 
a 300, 000 
Animal substances, dried, pharma- 
ceutical intermediates and men- 
ke ES AS SEP tater ak 325, 000 
Soybean oil for technical purposes. 500, 000 
oe. 30, 000 
Crude sulphur, in lumps-_-------- 230, 000 
OS eee 20, 000 
Importer: Eugen Kailing, 
Steinau. 
Natural asphalt for production of 
lacquers and paints__.--------- 50, 000 
SRE Ee ee 30, 000 
Importer: Fa. Badische Anilin 
und Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigs- 
hafen. 
Rubber, synthetic. __.......------ 286, 000 
Cattle, ox, calf, body and tail hair; 
horse body, mane, and tail hair; 
hog, goat, except angora (mo- 
hair), new or waste and scrap.. 500,000 
Horse tail and mane hair, cattle- 
tail hair, hog hair, goat hair._.... 455,000 
a ee ee... 25, 000 
i ae 20, 000 
Tie See... --..........-- 20, 000 
Arkansas raw stones_-_----------- 5, 000 
8 20, 000 
Raw tobacco (fire-cured) -.------- 100, 000 
Raw tobacco (flue-cured) -_------ 1, 520, 000 
Raw tobacco (Burley) -.---------- 380, 000 
Equipment for stone and earth 
Rs ills cathe nes noininin 386, 000 
Machines and trucks for agricul- 
I ceria Aeelinm atercwee as dna iaem 163, 600 
2 Ue ee 30, 500 
Importer: Norddeutsche Schleif- 
mittel-Industrie, Hamburg- 
Lurup. 
i EE EE 120, 000 


Cairo, Egypt, in 
Market for Meters 


Bids are invited by the Cairo Electricity 
and Gas Administration, until July 24, 1950, 
covering the supply of alternating-current 
watt-hour meters in the following quanti- 
ties: 

1. 2,500 meters of single-phase, 2-wire cir- 
cuits, 100-120 voltage at 50 c/s volts, 5 cur- 
rent amperes variety. 

2. 15,000 meters of single-phase, 2-wire cir- 
cuits, 190-230 voltage at 50 c/s volts, 5 cur- 
rent amperes variety. 

One set of documents consisting of condi- 
tions of tender, specifications, and terms of 
contract is available on a loan basis from the 
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Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained from the Cairo 
Electricity and Gas Administration, Cairo, 
Egypt, subject to a charge of 2 Egyptian 
pounds per copy. 

Bidders, in order to qualify, must have an 
agent or representative resident in Egypt. 
Quotations must be in Egyptian pounds. 

Bids must be presented, prior to the date 
mentioned above, to the Director General, 
Cairo Electricity and Gas Administration, 
53 Foad El Awal Street, Cairo, Egypt. 


Bid Dead Lines Extended on 
Bolivian Projects 


The Ministry of Public Works, La Paz, 
Bolivia, has announced that bidding periods 
covering certain equipment to be purchased 
for the City of Santa Cruz have been ex- 
tended as follows: 

1. Materials for waterworks project, details 
of which were announced in the May 1 issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. The bidding 
period has been extended for 120 days be- 
ginning June 21. 

2. Installation of a new electric-power 
service system, details of which were an- 
nounced in the April 17 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. The bidding period has 
been extended for 120 days beginning May 27. 
- One set of specifications (in Spanish) cov- 
ering the materials for the waterworks 
project is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Specifications with regard to the power 
system are obtainable from the Direccién 
General de Hidraulica y Electricidad, Min- 
isterio de Obras Publicas, La Paz, Bolivia, 
subject to a price of 300 bolivianos. 

Bids in each instance should be addressed 
to the above-named Bolivian Government 
agency. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Manufacture Belge de Lampes 
Electriques S. A. (importer, manufacturer, 
exporter), 80, rue des Deux Gares, Brussels, 
wishes to manufacture in Belgium, under 
license, or represent United States manufac- 
turers of the following products: Electrical 
material, electrical household equipment, 
measuring apparatus, telecommunication 
equipment. 

2. England—Cyc-Arce Ltd. (manufacturing 
engineers), Stelmar House, 27 New North 
Road, London, N. 1, seeks an American firm 
willing to manufacture, under license, and 
sell in the United States, patented electrical 
stud welders, studs, and attachments. Lit- 
erature is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. England—The General Kaputine Syndi- 
cate Ltd. (manufacturers of medicines and 
drugs), Gem Works, Fields New Road, Chad- 
derton, Lancashire, wishes to contact United 
States manufacturing firm seeking avenues 
of expansion for the manufacture and sale 
of its products in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent, either by licensing or as a 
joint project. Firm states that its inquiry 
need not be restricted to products in its 
present field of manufacture, but that the 
size and lay-out of its factory lends itself 
to almost any form of manufactured product, 
even to assembling engineering equipment 
and motorized transport. Firm states that it 
could work as an assembly unit, i. e., parts 
of a product could be sent to England for 
final assembly prior to distribution through 
a sales organization covering England and, 
if required, the Continent of Europe. Also, 
firm states that it has capital available for a 
sound proposition, though any interested 


United States firm could also bring in addi- 
tional capital to develop fully any program. 
Catalog of firm’s present products is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Belgium—P. Desmedt, Capes “Self-Fix’”’ 
(manufacturer, exporter), 20 avenue d’ 
Auderghem, Brussels, offers to export and 
seeks agent for dry bottle caps, similar to 
Celon cellulose caps. Firm will furnish 
sample caps to potential importers. 

5. Belgium—Feutrerie Nouvelle d’Auvelais 
(manufacturer, exporter), Auvelais, desires 
to export white or grey woolen polishing 
disks for metals, marble, and wood. 

6. Belgium—Société Chimique de Sel- 
zaete (manufacturer, exporter), 29, rue Du- 
cale, Brussels, has available for export 500 
tons annually of acenaphthene, 95 percent 
pure; 30,000 to 40,000 tons annually of cre- 
osote oil, A. R. E. A., grading according to 
American Wood Preserver’s Association; 500 
tons annually of crude anthracene, 28/30 
and 40/43; 5,000 to €,000 tons annually of 
naphthalene, solidifying point 78°-—78.9°. 

7. British West Africa—S. A. Morison (ex- 
porter), P. O. Box 098, Market Cirle, Tako- 
radi, Gold Coast, has available for export 
1 long ton of copra, grades I and II. In- 
spection by Gold Coast Department of Agri- 
culture at seller’s expense. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. England—Holt (Marine Factors) Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 2 Hampton Court Parade, 
East Molesey, Surrey, seeks markets for navi- 
gation aids, such as solid-brass parallel rules 
and course and bearing correctors for use on 
large or small ships and by draftsmen. Leaf- 
lets, price information, and sample avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—J. H. T. Sewell & Co. (manu- 
facturer), Old Plough Works, Denmark 
Street, High Wycombe, Bucks., desires to ex- 
port woodenware, such as trays, bed tables, 
book ends, and table mats, made of polished 
or painted woods or plastic, mounted with 
genuine old or reproduction prints. Heat 
and moisture resistant. Sample table mats 
and prices available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—Waller & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 28/44 Vauxhall Walk, London, 
S. E. 11, wishes to export toy shunting en- 
gines and toy somersaulting clowns. 

11. Germany—Hugo Alber, Pilze- und 
Wildfruechteverarbeitungs-industrie, Kon- 
servenfabrik, Berneck i. Fichtelgebirge, offers 
to export preserved and dried edible mush- 
rooms to the United States. 

12. Germany—Karl Risch (manufacturer 
and exporter) , Sensweiler bei Idar-Oberstein, 
offers to export the following precious and 
semiprecious stones: (1) Jewels from agates 
(onyx, carnelian, chalcedony, chrysoprase, 
jasper, tiger eye, and moss agate); (2) two- 
and three-color gems with varied engrav- 
ings; (3) crystal and quartz (bergcrystal, 
amethyst, topaz, and rose quartz), cut as 
ring stones, cabochons, and scarabs; (4) in- 
dustrial agates, such as jewel bearings for 
all kinds of scales and dental instruments; 
(5) synthetic precious stones, aquamarine, 
tourmaline, blue spinel, rubies, and sap- 
phires), cut as faceted rings and pendants, 
buff top and flat back. Firm also seeks 
an agent in the New York area. 

13. India—The Chandra Nursery (pro- 
ducer and exporter), P. O. Rhenock, Sikkim 
State, West Bengal, offers on an outright sale 
basis fine-quality orchids, plants and bulbs. 
Additional information is available on a loan 
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basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

14. Italy—Oreste Romagnoli (exporter and 
agent), 117 Via Vittorio Emanuele, Florence, 
offers to export straw goods, such as hats 
sandals, purses, small baskets, and table 
mats. Photographs and price list obtainable 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Japan—Asahi Silk Co., Ltd. (exporters 
and importers), 5 Kaigan-dori, Kobe, offers 
to export shell buttons, chinaware, tiles, sani- 
tary wares, flower vases, artificial flowers, 
slippers, and toys. 

16. Japan—Kawata & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter, importer), No. 40, Sakaye- 
machi-dori, 3-chome, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, seeks 
United States markets for shell buttons and 
pearl-glass buttons. 

17. Japan—Kumamoto-Ken Sangyo-Kan, 
(Kumamoto Prefectural Industry Hall), Ku- 
mamoto City, Kyushu, offers to export man- 
darin oranges, raw silk, fishing rods, bamboo 
screens, cortinellus shiitake (an edible fung- 
us), green tea, bullfrogs, seed oysters, vege- 
table waz, canned goods, and peppermint. 

18. Japan—The Otsuka Shotein, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 29, 1-chome Kaminarimon, 
Asakusa Daito-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
artificial flowers. 

19. Japan—Sakamoto & Co. (manufac- 
turer, exporter, importer), 280 Nishimatsu- 
wara Tsu City, Mie Prefecture, seeks markets 
for “Saigon” sewing machines. One leaflet 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Japan—Sanwayoko & Co. (agent), P. O. 
Box 354, Kobe, offers to export ‘‘Asahi” sew- 
ing machines. 

21. Scotland—Macniven & Cameron, Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter), Waverly 
Works, Blair Street, Edinburgh, 1, offers to 
export gift lines of stationery, blotters, cor- 
respondence cards, account books, memo 
books, steel pens, and other stationery items. 
Firm would prefer to deal with importers 
buying outright either for their own use or 
for redistribution or, secondly, to sell on 
agency commission basis. 

22. Scotland—D. & J. Tullis Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Kilbowie Ironworks, Clydebank, 
offers to export £15,000 to £20,000 worth of 
laundry machinery each month. Laundry 
equipment is designed for commercial, hos- 
pital, hotel, ship, and factory laundries. 
Catalog is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Syria—Agricultural Improvement & 
Trade Co. (Raslan & Chahine), (export and 
commission merchant), Homs, has available 
for export 100 metric tons of first-quality 
split red lentils, 1 to 2 percent impurities. 


Export Opportunities 


24. Egypt—N. A. C.I. T. A. (National Agri- 
cultural Chemical Industrial Trading 
Agency), (importing distributors, manufac- 
turers’ agents) , 15 Fouad I Street, Cairo, seeks 
purchase quotations for 300 tons of DDT and 
100 tons of gammazine. Specifications may 
be obtained from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

25. Germany—Joachim Balthasar (im- 
porter and exporter of leathers, manufacturer 
and wholesaler of leather and leather prod- 
ucts, agent), 29 Fritz Ebert Str., Heilbronn 
a.N., seeks purchase quotations from manu- 
facturers of swede leather and leather. Spec- 
ifications: Suede leather—full-size pieces of 
chamois doeskin, buckskin, deerskin, and 
calfskin, absolutely colorfast in fashion colors 
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for the tailoring of ladies’ jackets and sports- 
wear, including pieces in gray-beige for 
men’s shorts in Tyrolian style; leather— 
chamois goatskin for window cleaning, pieces 
of different sizes and qualities. Sizes in 
centimeters: 24 x 28, 26 x 31, 29 x 33, 31 x 35, 
34 x 36, 36 x 38, 38 x 40, rising in the same 
proportion up to 58 x 60. Firm states that 
if desired sizes do not correspond to those 
used in the United States, U. S. A. standard 
dimensions may be offered. Only offers will 
be considered which can compete favorably 
with offers from English, French, and Belgian 
exporters. Also, offers are desired only from 
manufacturers who dress and tan their own 
products. 

26. Japan—Eastern and International Co., 
No. 4, 6-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, is in- 
terested in obtaining quotations for various 
ship chandler’s goods for resale to Japanese 
shipping companies. . 

27. Singapore—Fonghin & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter and wholesaler of plywood, hardware, 
sanitary ware, building materials, textiles, 
and leather), 64 Wallich Street, wishes to 
receive quotations for American hardwocd 
suitable for building construction. 

28. Syria—Azem Beyhom Co., P. O. Box 
436, Damascus, urgently requests quotations 
for 30,000 surplus infantry-type helmets and 
liners. Separate quotations on liners desired. 
Cable address: BEYAZ. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

29. Syria—Abdul Hameed Kunbaz (ex- 
porter), Tajheez Street, Hama, seeks quota- 
tions for two hydraulic presses for pressing 
cotton and wool in bales of 250 kilograms 
per cubic yard. Electric current: 110 volts, 
a. c., 50 cycles. 

30. Syria—Gabriel Saade & Fils (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent and com- 
mission merchant), Mina Street, Latakia, 
seeks purchase quotations for 1,000 metric 
tons of raw sugar and 1,000 metric tons of 
refined sugar. 

31. Syria—Salah el-Din Malla (importing 
distributor), No. 45, Shouhada, Masdari 
Street, Damascus, wishes purchase quotations 
for 25 electric refrigerators from 4 to 8 feet, 
operating on 110 volts, a. c., 50 cycles; 50 
portable radio receiving sets of five, six, 
seven, and eight tubes, in wood or bakelite 
cases, a. c. and d. c., 110-220 volts, 50 cycles; 
10 pounds of helium gas for use in refrig- 
erators and 10 pounds of neon gas. 

32. Syria—Sami Sayem el-Dahr (manu- 
facturer), Khan Mouyisser, Aleppo, seeks 
quotations for 100,000 pounds each month of 
“Fibro” bright denier, 1% inches. 

33. Syria—The Syrian Industrial Co., For 
Vegetable Oils (manufacturers), P. O. Box 
503, Aleppo, wishes to purchase one cotton- 
seed huller, capacity 60 metric tons daily; 
one low-speed engine lathe, length from 
center to center, 3 m. and height from bed 
to center 45-50 cm.; saw-type cotton-gin 
machines; 6 delinting machines, capacity 75— 
80 tons every 24 hours. 

34. Syria—Société Syrienne de Filatures & 
Tissage (manufacturers of cotton yarns and 
textiles), P. O. Box 14, Aleppo, wishes pur- 
chase quotations for one complete set of 
workshop equipment including hand tools. 


Agency Opportunities 


35. Belgian Congo—P. E. Limbaret (indent 
agent), Boite Postale 280, Leopoldville, desires 
agency for machinery for fabricating molded 
and extruded plastics, such as tumblers, 
small household utensils, and bracelets, for 
the native trade. Firm invites submission 
of catalogs, price estimates, and standard 
technical data for principals who plan small 
plant to produce for local market. 

36. Belgium—Gabrielle de Meeus (sales 
agent), 153 chaussée de Dinant, Wepion/ 
Meuse, wishes to represent United States 


firms for the following commodities: Small 
toys and plastic articles, foodstuffs, nylon 
fabrics, and small articles that are easily 
transported. 

37. Belgium—Jacques Reydams (importing 
agent), 28 Rue Général Van Merlen, Antwerp, 
desires agency for Douglas fir lumber and 
plywood, usual export grades and specifica- 
tions. Prices to be quoted f. o. b. Atlantic or 
west coast, or c. i. f. Antwerp. 

38. Cuba—Empresas Cubanas, S. A. (man- 
ufacturers’ agents), Edificio Radiocentro, 
917-18, Vedado, Habana, seeks agency for 
automotive products, construction equip- 
ment, and materials. 

39. Cuba—Pozas Roche (commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 636, Avenida y 17, Vista 
Alegre, Santiago de Cuba, wishes agency for 
general foodstuffs, rice, lard, and wheat flour. 


40. France—Etablissements A. Gre & Cie. 
(wholesalers, commission merchants, sales 
agents), 14, Cours du Chapeau-Rouge, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, seeks agency for good-quality 
copper sulfate, 98-99 percent pure, large, 
small, powdered or/and superfine, for in- 
dustrial and agricultural uses. Quantities 
will be stated upon receipt of offers. Firm 
states that it will assume some financial re- 
sponsibility, if so desired, for products which 
it may sell for the account of United States 
exporters. 

41. France—Jacques Garreau (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer, sales agent), 14, 
Rue Saint-Bertrand, Toulouse, Haute-Ga- 
ronne, seeks agency for precision manometers 
and gages used in refrigeration equipment, 
fuel-oil burners, and Diesel engines. 

42. French West Africa—Moulins de 
L’A. O. F. (F. Sentenac), (miller, importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, and agent), 33, Boule- 
vard Pinet-Laprade, Dakar, desires exclusive 
representation in French West Africa for 
bread flour and grain. 

43. Guatemala—A. Lamport & Co. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), P. O. Box 165, 13 Calle 
Poniente No. 2—A, Guatemala, wishes agency 
for cotton teztiles, such as blue denims 2.20 
and 2.45; white cotton duck; cotton drills, 
28 and 36 inches; khaki; grey sheeting; cot- 
ton shirtings. 

44. Syria—George R. Boustany (importing 
distributor), P. O. Box 106, Aleppo, seeks 
agencies for the following commodities: 

Agricultural tractors (crawler or caterpil- 
lar type), 50 to 70 horsepower, 20 tractors 
annually; combines, driven by tractors or 
self-propelled, 50 annually; electrical refrig- 
erators, 110 volts, 50 cycles, a. c., 250 units 
annually; automobile spark plugs, 20,000 an- 
nually. 

45. Syria—Kateb Fréres (commission mer- 
chant and manufacturer’s agent), Harika 
Street, Damascus, seeks agency for 500 metric 
tons of glucose annually; 40 metric tons of 
cellophane paper, all colors; 50,000 pairs of 
ladies’ nylon stockings annually; 50 metric 
tons annually of rayon yarns, 60 denier, 22 
filament, 160 turns twist (based on metric 
system). 


Foreign Visitors 


46. Australia—Harry P. Abrahams, repre- 
senting Toulemonde & Co., 522 Little Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
promoting wool exports of his firm. Sched- 
uled to arrive June 15, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 4 weeks. United States address: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 15 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. Itinerary: Boston, Chicago, and New 
York. 

47. Australia—Alan Louis Fildes, repre- 
senting Seabrook, Fildes & Hunt (architects), 
430 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, is inter- 
ested in investigating new methods of de- 
sign and construction for industrial buildings 
and blocks of flats and tourist hotels. Sched- 
uled to arrive June 11, via Los Angeles, for a 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ARGENTINE-HUNGARIAN PROTOCOL SIGNED 


Argentina and Hungary signed in Buenos 
Aires on May 5, 1950, an additional Protocol 
to the Commercial and Financial Agreement 
signed by the two countries on July 14, 1948, 
states a dispatch of May 22 from the United 
States Embassy at Buenos Aires. 

The basic agreement of 1948 (which will 
expire December 31, 1952) authorized Argen- 
tina to purchase during the existence of the 
agreement, Hungarian goods specified in two 
lists up to a total value of about $156,000,000. 
Argentina was to pay 40 percent of the value 
of the products purchased under the first of 
these lists in certain soft currencies. The 
remaining 60 percent of such purchases as 
well as the full value of products purchased 
under the second list were to be credited in 
a dollar account established in the Argentine 
Central Bank. Hungary pledged itself to 
purchase Argentine goods valued up to the 
total credits in this account. 

During the first few months of the agree- 
ment, Argentina became almost as deficient 
in the specified soft currencies as in dollars. 
As a result, the two countries agreed on De- 
cember 6, 1948, to an Additional Protocol in- 
validating the soft-currency arrangements 
and providing for the clearance of all pay- 
ments through the dollar account. This pro- 
tocol also provided for a swing credit of 
$3,000,000, with credit balances earning in- 
terest at 3 percent annually, any balance 
remaining at the expiration of the agree- 
ment to be settled in dollars or gold. 

Under the terms of the Additional Proto- 
col of May 5, both countries promise to facili- 
tate the exchange during the next 12 months, 
of $37,400,000 worth of goods each way and 
to study the possibility of authorizing addi- 
tional quantities of exports and imports. 
Argentine exports to Hungary will consist 
principally of cattle hides, sheepskins, wool, 
quabracho extract, linseed oil, industrial tal- 
low and cotton fibers, while Hungarian ex- 
ports to Argentina will consist of chassis and 
motors for buses and trucks, motorcycles and 
parts, metals, tools, construction materials, 
electrical and communication equipment, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, precision 
instruments and optics, textiles, machinery 
and parts, and railroad equipment. 

The new protocol annuls the protocol of 
December 1948, but essentially retains the 
systems of payments created by it and the 
basic agreement. All payments will continue 
to be settled through the dollar account. 
The swing credit is increased to $5,000,000 
and provides that only credit balances in 
excess of $1,000,000 will earn interest. The 
rate of interest is reduced to 2.75 percent an- 
nually. Unfavorable balances in excess of 
$5,000,000 must be paid in freely disposable 
dollars or gold, but the balance existing at 
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the expiration of the agreement may be set- 
tled by the shipment of merchandise. 

The protocol became effective on May 15, 
1950, without prejudice to subsequent ratifi- 
cations and will be valid until December 31, 
1952, when the basic agreement itself expires. 

[For Announcement of the Basic Agree- 
ment of July 1948 and the Additional Proto- 
col of December 1948, see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy of August 14, 1948, and January 10, 
1949.] 


ARTICLES IMPORTABLE WITHOUT 
EXCHANGE PERMIT 


Resolution No. 127 of May 15, 1950, issued 
by the Argentine National Director of Cus- 
toms, revises and consolidates the regula- 
tions governing the nature and value of 
goods importable into Argentina without 
the necessity of obtaining a prior exchange 
permit, according to a dispatch of May 29, 
from the United States Embassy at Buenos 
Aires. 

The new regulations are expected to re- 
lease the Argentine Central Bank from the 
necessity of intervening in matters of minor 
importance, to simplify the movement of 
travelers into the country, and to avoid the 
repetition of formalities in clearing the 
entry of specified goods not intended for 
commercial or gainful purposes. 

The goods specified in the resolution are 
as follows (values are Argentine customs 
appraisals) : 

Used personal effects introduced for non- 
commercial purposes, valued up to 5,000 
Argentine pesos, not including automo- 
biles, if proof of former domicile in the 
country of origin is shown or if it is es- 
tablished that the goods constitute a legal 
inheritance or donation; noncommercial 
excess baggage, including unaccompanied 
baggage, if the customs valuation on the 
dutiable excess does not exceed 500 pesos; 

Scientific or other instruments pertain- 
img to the traveler’s profession or art, in 
reasonable quantities, if not introduced for 
gainful purposes; personal and household 
effects of foreign representatives or of 
Argentine citizens returning after termi- 
nation of a mission; goods brought by 
crew members of oceangoing ships, up to a 
value of 100 pesos; remnants of ships’ 
stores, up to a value of 500 pesos; parts 
or accessories received by plane for ships 
anchored in Argentine ports, up to a value 
of 500 pesos, if it is proved that these 
were forwarded free of charge and are de- 
livered to the intended ship; ships’ stores 
transferred from one ship to another of 
the same flag, without quantitative limi- 
tation; 

Unusable samples of no commercial value 
and usable samples invoiced free of charge 
up to a value of 500 pesos; gold and silver 
in coins or in bars, public funds, or any 
other kind of securities and stocks; mag- 
azines, pamphlets and other matter ad- 
vertising foreign goods or companies, val- 
ued up to 500 pesos, if they are free of 









charge and bear inscriptions forbidding 
their sale; new noncommercial goods and 
effects for personal use or consumption, 
up to a value of 100 pesos; 

Imports from neighboring countries in- 
cluding Peru and excluding Brazil, valued 
up to 500 pesos, regardless of intended use, 
providing that such goods do not consti- 
tute part of a greater shipment; animals 
imported by Argentine zoos on a barter 
basis, and animals, costumes, and equip- 
ment of performance of theatrical com- 
panies or circuses entering under contract; 

Books, magazines, newspapers, printed 
material, scientific and literary publica- 
tions which are duty-free and are received 
by mail or parcel post. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROPOSALS TO REVOKE DECREE PERMITTING 
BULK IMPORTS OF PHARMACEUTICALS 


A proposal is before the Constitutional 
and Juridical Committee of the Brazilian 
Congress for the revocation of decree No. 
27,763 of February 8, 1950, which permits 
imports in bulk of pharmaceutical products 
for local repacking, states a dispatch of June 
7, 1950, from the United States Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro. The reason for the proposed 
revocation is the claim that article 61, para- 
graph 3, of the decree creates a situation of 
privilege for foreign pharmaceutical special- 
ties and is against the economic interests of 
the country. 

Paragraph 3 of article 61 reads: 

“The National Fiscalization Service for 
Medicine (Servico Nacional de Fiscalizacaéo 
de Medicina) may permit bulk importations 
of pharmaceutical products for repacking in 
national laboratories, whenever the foreign 
manufacturing laboratory has a subsidiary 
in Brazil or is working on a contract basis 
with a national laboratory, duly authorized 
by the National Fiscalization Service for 
Medicine.” 


FUNCTIONING OF CONSULTATIVE COMMIS- 
SION FOR COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS 


An instruction relating to the functioning 
of the Consultative Commission for Com- 
mercial Agreements, created on March 20, 
1950, was issued by the Brazilian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on May 6, 1950, and trans- 
mitted by the United States Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro in a dispatch of May 18. 

The instruction provides that the Com- 
mission’s headquarters shall be in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, and that in addition 
to the members listed in the original decree, 
the Commission will include, at certain 
times, as voting members, technical dele- 
gates designated by the National Con- 
federation of Commerce, the National 
Confederation of Industry, and the National 
Society of Agriculture. It is understood 
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that when matters affecting the interests 
of groups represented by these respective 
organizations are on the Commission’s 
agenda, it is obligatory that technical dele- 
gates with voting rights be present at the 
meetings of the Commission. It is further 
provided that all opinions and reports of the 
Commission be delivered to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs who shall have the responsi- 
bility of final decision in each case. When 
deemed desirable, other commercial, indus- 
trial, agricultural, and consumer groups will 
be invited to express their views in public 
session. 

|For notice of the creation of the Con- 
sultative Commission for Commercial Agree- 
ments, containing a list of its members, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 29, 1950.]| 


COMMERCIAL MopbUS VIVENDI TERMINATED 


(See item appearing under heading of 
“Venezuela.’’) 


NEw Propwcts To BE INCLUDED IN BARTER 
DEALS 


The Export-Import Department of the Bank 
of Brazil has issued Notice No. 181, advising 
that barter proposals will be considered for 
the importation into Brazil of products of 
recognized interest and value for the devel- 
opment of the country, such as railway and 
highway equipment, truck chassis, and agri- 
cultural machines, equipment, and raw ma- 
terials, in exchange for castor oil and babasu 
oil. The notice was published in the Diario 
Oficial of April 28, 1950. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIFIC DUTIES ANNOUNCED ON CERTAIN 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


Effective June 2, 1950, and until further 
notice, a specific duty of 134 cents per pound 
will apply on strawberries imported into the 
Province of Quebec and into Ontario east of 
Port Arthur. These duties, which are simple 
duties, will apply in lieu of the normal out- 
of-season 10 percent ad valorem tariff and 
the system of advanced valuations used with 
that base heretofore for the protection of 
Canadian seasonal production. The specific 
rate does not apply to bona-fide purchases 
in transit to the purchaser and imported 
into Canada on or before June 1, 1950. 

Effective June 10, 1950, and until further 
notice, a specific duty of 1 cent per pound 
will apply on celery and beets imported into 
the Province of Quebec and into Ontario east 
of Port Arthur. This specific rate does not 
apply to bona fide purchases in transit to 
the purchaser and imported into Canada on 
or before June 9, 1950. 

Effective June 13, 1950, and until further 
notice, a specific duty of 244 cents per pound 
will apply on cucumbers at the customs port 
of Port Arthur and all ports west thereof 
in the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 
This specific rate does not apply to bona 
fide purchases in transit to the purchaser and 
imported into Canada on or before June 12, 
1950. 

Effective June 14, 1950, and until further 
notice, a specific duty of 2 cents per pound 
will apply on cherries in the Province of 
Quebec and in Ontario east of Port Arthur. 
This specific rate does not apply to bona fide 
purchases in transit to the purchaser and 
imported into Canada on or before June 13, 
1950. 


July 3, 1950 
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Chile 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated June 7, 1950) 


The Chilean foreign-trade outlook was 
improved by the heavier demand for copper 
in the United States, which caused the price 
to rise from 19.5 cents per pound in mid- 
May to 22.5 cents early in June. This change 
led the National Foreign Trade Council to 
announce that the 1950 foreign-exchange 
budget would be revised. Business in gen- 
eral remained uncertain. 


FINANCE 


Bills to increase the salaries of Government 
employees by 22.6 percent (see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 29, 1950) and to raise 
the pay of the armed forces and other serv- 
ices were passed by the Chamber of Deputies 
May 11. Virtually all branches of private 
industry opposed the measures, particularly 
the provisions for direct taxes, and passage 
through the Senate in unmodified form 
seemed doubtful. Business interests also op- 
posed the Government’s price and credit- 
controls policies, but the Government 
maintained that its aim was to eliminate 
unnecessary intermediaries without restrict- 
ing production. 

The Central Bank replied to the speech 
made before the Chamber of Deputies on 
April 5 by the Minister of Finance expressing 
general agreement with the Minister’s desire 
to stop inflation. Data were presented show- 
ing that Central Bank emissions, during the 
last 5 years, had not increased as rapidly 
as prices, wages, and other items reflecting 
the state of the economy. 

Total sight liabilities of the Central Bank 
rose from 7,191,000,000 pesos on April 4 to 
7,444,000,000 pesos on May 31. The increase 
in sight liabilities was attributed to rises in 
rediscounts for shareholding (commercial) 
banks from 1,784,000,000 pesos to 2,002,000,000 
pesos, in commercial advances (warrants), 
from 400,000,000 to 621,000,000 pesos, and in 
advances to the Pacific Steel Corporation, 
from 311,000,000 pesos to roughly 488,000,000 
pesos. 


INDUSTRY 


The blast furnace of the Cia. de Acero del 
Pacifico steel works at Huachipato was fired 
on June 3, the bar and rod mill having already 
commenced production on May 15. The 
blast furnace will produce pig iron until the 
Bessemer furnace is ready for operation in 
July. A visit to Huachipato of an Argentine 
military supply mission was followed, at the 
end of May, by the departure for Buenos Aires 
of a Chilean commercial mission which will 
investigate the market for iron and steel and 
other Chilean products. In connection with 
the allied industries projects of the Cia. de 
Acero del Pacifico, the Fabrica Nacional de 
Carburo y Metalurgico was completing plans 
for a carbide and ferromanganese factory at 
Huachipato, and the Cia. Minera Bellavista 
contemplated establishment of a zinc refin- 
ery. 

During the first 4 months of 1950, bar- 
ccpper production totaled 101,892 metric tons 
in contrast with 137,175 tons produced during 
the like period in 199, but the steadily 
advancing price of copper may result in 
increased production. 

The decline in construction activities has 
resulted in accumulated stocks of cement at 
two local plants. As a consequence, “El 
Melon” cement plant will reduce work from 
§ to 5 days per week, and the Bureau of Public 
Works has been granted 20,000,000 pesos to 
purchase surplus cement from the “Juan 


Soldado” plant for use on projects in the 
Province of Coquimbo. 

Nitrate production for the first quarter of 
the year was 418,114 metric tons as com- 
pared with 423,217 tons during the first quar- 
ter of 1949. The $8 to $13 per ton reduction 
in the price of ammonium sulphate produced 
in the United States, coupled with the sale to 
private operators of U. S. Army ordnance 
plants which manufacture synthetic nitrate, 
may be reflected in price cuts and may force 
small operators to shut down. In recent 
months there has been an increasing number 
of barter sales of nitrate to Italy, Spain, 
France, and Egypt. 

The arrival of a second Uruguayan tanker, 
which is to transport 120,000 barrels of 
Magallanes oil to a Montevideo refinery, was 
expected at the end of May. Oil production 
has risen to 2,000 barrels a day. Some $1,200,- 
000 is expected to be realized from oil sales 
during 1950. Drilling has proceeded slowly 
with no new producing wells reported. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


In May increases in freight and passenger 
rates were granted to the Chilean Nitrate 
Railway and the Iquique-Pintados line of 
the State Railways. In the former instance, 
the increase averaged 23 percent. The 
amount of the increase granted the Iquique- 
Pintados line has not yet been announced, 
but indications are that increases solicited 
by other companies will be authorized also. 
These increases in railroad rates follow those 
for coastal shipping, which ranged from 9 
to 35 percent. 

While it has been customary for Chilean 
railroads to buy rails and accessories in the 
United States, it appeared likely that some 
of this equipment will in the future be ob- 
tained from Europe. There was under study 
a barter agreement with France under which 
Chilean nitrate will be traded for French 
rails and perhaps other railroad equipment. 

Toward the end of May the State Railways 
announced a new passenger service on several 
short lines (south of Santiago) on which 
trains cannot be economically operated. 
They will be served by “rail busses’; i. e., 
transit-type busses of United States manu- 
facture equipped to operate on the railroad 
right-of-way. 

The transit situation in Santiago has 
worsened steadily. The Association of Small 
Bus Operators was considering the creation 
of a coordinating entity, apart from the Na- 
tional Transit Authority, privately financed, 
to improve transit schedules and replace 
badly worn equipment, but no positive action 
had been taken at the end of May. 

The President of the Republic intervened 
in a strike of the National Transit Author- 
ity employees by promising Government 
money for unpaid back salaries. The Na- 
tional Transit Authority was to be required 
to increase the rates on its trolley lines from 
1.60 pesos to 2 pesos, and on one particularly 
long line, to 2.40 pesos. Presumably the in- 
crease would be sufficient to cover employees’ 
salaries in the future. 

A press statement indicated that Argen- 
tine ships would begin serving Chilean ports 
again after a considerable lapse in this serv- 
ice. Two Argentine vessels were scheduled 
to arrive in Chile during June to carry back 
to Argentina nitrate, wood, cement, and coal. 
They were to bring wheat and other Argen- 
tine products. 

The commission appointed to study and 
revise the existing contract between the 
Chilean Government and the Chilean Tele- 
phone Company continued to meet, the date 
for submission of its report having been 
extended. Strikes occurred in the gas and 
electricity industries of several cities during 
May. 

The Chilean National Airline announced 
that the new airport at the town of Chanaral 
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in the north would be served by two domestic 
flights weekly beginning about June 1. 


UTILITIES 


The Valparaiso gas company has requested 
authority to increase its rates by approxi- 
mately 16 percent to 3.45 pesos per cubic 
meter for domestic services and 20 percent 
to 3.37 pesos for industrial services. On 
May 13 the new steel plant at Huachipato 
began delivering 7,000 cubic meters of gas 
daily to the city of Concepcion, to be later 
increased to 22,000 cubic meters daily. Two 
generator units of 28,000 hp. each, now 
being installed at the Abanico hydroelectric 
plant, will increase the number to 4, with 
a total of 112,000 hp. and 129,000 kilowatts, 
and supply power to the entire province of 
Arauco. 

The Bureau of Public Works has been 
authorized to spend up to 38,900,000 pesos, 
derived from the road reserve account and 
surplus of 1949, for road construction 
throughout the country, and 14,400,000 
pesos on tunnel construction, 10,400,000 of 
which has been assigned for work on 3 road 
tunnels between Santiago and Valparaiso. 

Expenditure of 116,800,000 pesos during 
1950 has been authorized to improve the 
water-supply systems of cities as follows: 65,- 
000,000 for Valparaiso, 20,000,000 each for 
Antofagasta and Santiago, 5,000,000 for Con- 
cepcion and Talcahuano jointly, 4,800,000 for 
Iquique, and 2,000,000 for Ancud. 

On May 26 there was inaugurated a sew- 
age system constructed under the joint aus- 
pices of the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the Chilean Government at a Cost 
of about $1,900,000. The system serves a 
population of 128,000 and recovers for culti- 
vation about 20 hectares of contaminated 
land. 


COMMERCIAL ARREARAGE AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Payment on the commercial arrearage was 
resumed in April and continued at an in- 
creased tempo during May. Approximately 
one-half of the $3,600,000 contemplated in 
the 1950 foreign-exchange budget for all 
back accounts has already been remitted to 
United States creditors, according to infor- 
mation supplied by the National Foreign 
Trade Council. Likewise, almost all peso 
deposit accounts, many of which have been 
outstanding since 1947, have been liquidated. 

Customs data showed total Chilean exports 
of 295,000,000 gold pesos during the first 
quarter of 1950 as compared with 364,000,000 
gold pesos during the like period of 1949. 
Total imports amounted to 296,000,000 gold 
pesos during the 1950 period mentioned, as 
compared with 347,000,000 gold pesos during 
the first quarter of 1949. These figures do 
not include exports of precious metals 
amounting to 6,900,000 pesos during the first 
quarter of 1950 and 15,700,000 pesos during 
the first quarter of 1949. 


AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural outlook was uncertain 
during May. Plans were being made for 
imports to offset the serious wheat shortage 
resulting from last summer’s drought. At- 
tempts were being made to counterbalance 
the Government’s delay in announcing next 
harvest price scales by offering easier credits 
to wheat growers, but the Agricultural Credit 
Bank does not possess resources adequate to 
implement the offers. Heavy seasonal rains 
in central and southern Chile have delayed 
plowing and seeding of grain. 

Chile’s sales of farm and lumber products 
to Peru were expected to improve following 
approval by British exchange-control au- 
thorities, for payment in pounds sterling, 
thus making possible settlement in some 
currency other than dollars. Chile’s exports 
of farm products during the first quarter of 
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1950 were approximately 40 percent below 
those of the like period of 1949. 

A bright spot in the agricultural picture 
was the interest shown by small farmers in 
the Government’s campaign to form farm- 
ers’ cooperatives. Farmers near centers of 
production were eager to increase their low 
incomes, and the Government hoped through 
the elimination of middlemen to reduce 
prices to consumers. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import LICENSE VALIDITY PERIOD Ex- 
TENDED AND CANCELATION OR EXCHANGE 
AUTHORIZED 


The use of outstanding import licenses 
was liberalized ,in order to alleviate the 
detrimental effects on importers of the 
present congestion of Colombian ports, by 
Exchange Control Office Resolution No. 47 
of May 31, 1950, approved by decree No. 1870 
of the same date, according to two dis- 
patches from the United States Embassy 
in Bogota. The resolution stated that the 
congestion of the ports has made it im- 
possible to utilize all import licenses within 
the period of their validity. 

The validity period of all import licenses 
in effect on the date of the resolution, 
May 31, was extended for 1 month. Hold- 
ers of licenses were given the privilege of 
canceling these within the 30 days follow- 
ing May 31 and receiving a refund of the 
corresponding guaranty deposits. [See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 24, 1950, for 
a summary of Exchange Control Office Reso- 
lution No. 39, of March 2, 1950, regarding 
the posting of guaranty deposits on all im- 
port licenses.] Holders of licenses already 
expired who, before such expiration, re- 
quested their extension for reasons of force 
majeure, also were authorized to have their 
guaranty deposits returned. 

Holders of valid licenses were given the 
privilege of exchanging these for future use 
licenses of the same value, but not necessarily 
for the same products, which may be util- 
ized during a period of 4 months, beginning 
3 months after their approval. The guar- 
anty deposit required for such future use 
licenses is only 50 percent of that required 
for the original licenses, and importers who 
exchange their licenses in accordance with 
these provisions will be granted a refund 
of 50 percent of their deposits. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prompt CuSTOMS CLEARANCE OF IMPORTED 
BISCUITS AND CRACKERS SUPPRESSED 


The “quedam” or special permit allowing 
for prompt customs clearance of imported 
biscuits and crackers into Cuba was re- 
moved, in accordance with Cuban Customs 
circular No. 54, dated May 11, 1950. The 
quedam allows dispatch and clearance of 
the merchandise prior to payment of the 
duties, which are liquidated in due course 
thereafter. In circular No. 54, it is con- 
tended that crackers of all kinds are im- 
ported into Cuba in hermetically sealed 
boxes and that, therefore, they cannot be 
considered as merchandise of such a per- 
ishable nature that they require the bene- 
fits of the quedam. Under circular No. 54, 
the inspection, taking of samples, analysis 
thereof, and complete liquidation of duties 
must be effected before the crackers can 
be withdrawn from Customs. 





Dominican 


Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC BECOMES A PARTY TO 
THE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS 
AND TRADE 


The Dominican Republic on April 19, 1950, 
signed the Annecy Protocol of Terms of 
Accession to the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade and took the necessary action 
to become a contracting party to the agree- 
ment, according to a statement issued by the 
Department of State on April 20, 1950. Un- 
der the provisions of the protocol, these 
concessions became effective 30 days after 
the Dominican Republic had taken the 
necessary steps to become a contracting 
party to the agreement, or Miay 19, 1950. 

Reductions in duty were granted to the 
United States by the Dominican Republic on 
such products as prepared cereals of oats, 
unsweetened bread, biscuits and crackers, 
hops, canned fruits, leaf and shredded ciga- 
rette tobacco, radio transmitting and receiv- 
ing apparatus, radio phonographs, other 
phonographs, photographic cameras, sugar- 
cane harvesting machinery and parts, woven 
wire for fences, varnishes, driers, lacquers 
and stains, glassware, fountain pens, and 
unexposed photographic films. Present du- 
ties or duty-free treatment were bound on 
such products as wheat, wheat flour, malt, 
raw cotton, fresh fruits and berries, business 
machines, electrical apparatus, agricultural 
machinery and implements, printing ma- 
chinery, paper, printed matter, certain cot- 
ton fabrics, pharmaceutical products, 
certain fertilizers, and automobile and truck 
tires. 

Tariff concessions granted by the United 
States to the Dominican Republic included 
sugar (dry and liquid); molasses (not to be 
used for the extraction of sugar or for human 
consumption); cigar-filler tobacco, stemmed 
and unstemmed; scrap tobacco; “other” 
cheese; black-eye cowpeas, dried or in brine; 
cocoa, sweetened, valued at less than 10 cents 
a@ pound; chocolate, sweetened (other than 
in bars or blocks weighing 10 pounds or more 
each) whether or not prepared, and valued 
at less than 10 cents a pound; and crude 
articles, n. e. s., for dyeing, coloring, or 
staining, not containing alcohol. 

Reductions in duty were also granted the 
Dominican Republic by the United States 
on mangoes, pineapples (candied, crystal- 
lized, or glacé), certain jellies, jams, mar- 
malades and fruit butters, guavas (prepared 
or preserved n. s. p. f.), mango and guava 
paste and pulp, and rum, but since the same 
concessions had been granted to Haiti on 
these products, the new rates of duty be- 
came effective on January 1, 1950, when 
Haiti became a contracting party to the 
General Agreement. [See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 9, 1950.] 


PAPER FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF BAGS 
EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT DUTIES 


The duty-free importation of paper in the 
Dominican Republic for the exclusive manu- 
facture of bags has been established by law 
No, 2336, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
April 5, 1950, which adds the following note 
to Paragraph 626 of Article 9 of the Customs 
Tariff Law No. 1488, of July 26, 1947: 

“Paper for the manufacture of bags, when 
of 40 grams or over per square meter, will be 
exempted from the duties established in the 
above Paragraph (626), provided it is im- 
ported by the industries themselves to be 
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utilized exclusively in the manufacture of 
bags, as attested by a certificate issued by the 
Ministry of National Economy, and by a 
declaration made under oath to the Comp- 
troller of Customs Department, in the man- 
ner to be determined by the Ministry of the 
Treasury and Public Credit.” 


IMPORT CONTROLS ON WHEAT AND WHEAT 
FLouR ESTABLISHED 


Licenses will now be required covering 
imports of wheat or wheat flour entering the 
Dominican Republic. Such licenses must be 
obtained in advance of importation from 
the Secretary of State for National Economy 
in accordance with the provisions of decree 
No. 6544 of May 20, 1950. Entry of these 
products will not be permitted by the Domin- 
ican Customs in the absence of the presen- 
tation of such licenses. The requests and 
the licenses, however, will not be subject to 
the document tax. 

According to the decree, the object of this 
official control is to determine in each case 
whether the imports of wheat or wheat flour 
are in conformity with the provisions and 
egulations of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment in which the Dominican Government 
is participating as a purchasing country. 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON EDIBLE FATS 


Customs duties on imports of edible fats 
have been increased by Dominican Republic 
law No. 2386, promulgated May 20, 1950. The 
new rates per net kilogram, unless otherwise 
specified (former rates given in parentheses) 
are as follows: Tariff item No. 373, palm 
(Senegal) and coconut oil, $0.25 ($5 per 100 
gross kilograms); No. 375, fish oils, not 
previously mentioned, $0.30 ($6 per 100 gross 
kilograms); No. 377, tallow of animal origin, 
(b) edible, obtained by extraction from ani- 
mal fats, excepting pork, $0.20 ($0.06 per 
gross kilogram); No. 906, lard of pork and 
other lard of animal origin, however packed, 
$0.50 ($0.15); No. 907, substitutes or imita- 
tions of lard, including vegetable lard, such 
as “cotolene,”’ and compounds of lard, in any 
kind of container, $0.50 ($0.40); No. 927 (b), 
cottonseed meal or cake or other such ole- 
aginous products, including those derived 
from coconuts, $0.06 (free); No. 980, cotton- 
seed oil, refined or unrefined, for table or 
culinary use, in wooden, iron, or clay con- 
tainers, $0.50 (#0.20 per gross kilogram); 
No. 980 (a), the same, in glass or tin con- 
tainers, $0.50 ($0.22); No. 981, olive oil, re- 
fined or unrefined, in wooden, iron, or clay 
containers, $0.40 ($0.14 per gross kilogram) ; 
No. 981 (a), the same, in glass or tin con- 
tainers, $0.40 ($0.20); No. 982, other edible 
oils, refined or unrefined, in wooden, iron, or 
clay containers, $0.50 ($0.18 per gross kilo- 
gram); No. 982 (a), the same, in glass or tin 
containers, $0.50 ($0.20). 

No canned, potted, or preserved food, or 
food packed in glass is dutiable, according to 
tariff Nos. 906 and 907, as they refer to food 
in bulk. 

The containers used in the importation of 
the articles listed above are dutiable accord- 
ing to their respective customs tariff classi- 
fications. 


Finland 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 


(Dated June 2, 1950) 


In April 1950, the value of both imports 
and exports continued well above April 1949 
figures, but the amount of the surplus of 
imports for April dropped to about half the 
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surplus for March. The total surplus of im- 
ports for January-April 1950 was 7,497,000,- 
000 Finnish marks, over twice the figure 
for last year. There was a large increase 
in the amount of wheat imported in April 
as compared with earlier months. Exports 
of round timber, pulp, and paper products 
were high. 

The Finnish press reports that the Fin- 
nish trade delegation is continuing nego- 
tiations in Moscow, with two agreements 
under consideration—one for the balance of 
this year and a second for the years 1951-55, 
which in the main would trade Finnish 
ships, machinery, and prefabricated houses 
for wheat, fertilizers, and liquid fuels. 

The wholesale-price index (1935—100) in- 
creased 17 points during April to 1180, with 
most of the increase in Finnish goods. The 
cost-of-living index (August 1938—July 1939 = 
100) increased from 850 to 856. 

On May 27, the Cabinet decreed that, ef- 
fective June 1, rents may be increased by 
from 5 percent to 25 percent, and that milk 
prices may be increased by 15.8 percent and 
butter prices by 20 percent, with correspond- 
ing increases in cheese prices. These price 
increases may effect a 35-point increase in 
the cost-of-living index, but they may be 
countered by decreases in coffee and sugar 
prices or by other measures. 

The Annecy Protocol of Terms of Acces- 
sion to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade became effective in Finland on May 
25. A trade agreement between Finland 
and France, effective June 1, was initialed 
in Paris on May 25. Finnish trade nego- 
tiations with the Netherlands, Denmark, 
and Belgium will begin in June. 

Total log floating for 1950 is estimated to 
be 10 percent below last year. Total regis- 
tered motor vehicles at the end of 1949 were 
23,169 cars, 30,270 trucks, and 2,956 buses. 
Traffic on the newly constructed Orivesi- 
Jamsa railroad was opened on May 13. A 
scheduled airline between Helsinki and Joen- 
suu was established, and flights are to begin 
on June 1. Shipping maintained a high 
level of activity during April. 

Unemployment in Finland continued its 
seasonal drop to a total of 14,828 on May 
20, of which 13,901 were engaged in relief 
work and only 937 were without work. De- 
posits in credit institutions made a small 
increase of 1,703,000,000 Finnish marks (231 
Fmks.=$1) to 136,902,000,000 marks. The 
total public debt decreased 2,250,000,000 
marks to 138,285,000,000 marks. The de- 
crease was entirely in the internal debt and 
was accompanied by a 20,000,000-mark in- 
crease in the funded foreign debt. The 
stock-exchange index experienced a 45-per- 
cent increase during 1950 to a total of 407 
at the end of May. 


French West 
Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS EXEMPTED F'RoM 
CusTOMS DUTIES IN MARTINIQUE 


The request of the French Overseas Depart- 
ment of Martinique to have imports into 
Martinique of light and heavy petroleum and 
similar products exempted from the metro- 
politan tariff import duties ordinarily appli- 
cable to these products, has been approved 
by the decree of May 5, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel de la République Francaise of May 
9, 1950. The French metropolitan tariff 
items affected are Ex 334 A to G and Ex 335 
A to C. 


General 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RELIEF PARCELS FOR SPECIFIED COUNTRIES: 
REDUCED POSTAGE RATE DISCONTINUED 


Effective July 1, 1950, the acceptance of 
“U. S. A. Gift Parcels’ for Corsica, France, 
Germany (American, British, and French 
zones, and the corresponding sectors of Ber- 
lin), Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the Netherlands, at the reduced postage 
rate of 6 cents per pound will be discontin- 
ued, by the Postmaster General’s Order No. 
43352 of June 13, 1950, published in the 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) on June 
15. All gift parcels for those countries will 
be subject to the regular parcel-post rates. 

This action is necessary because the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration will dis- 
continue on the above date its payments of 
ocean transportation and other costs in con- 
nection with relief parcels for the countries 
named. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 19, 
1949, for announcement of the establish- 
ment of the reduced postage rate for relief 
parcels for certain countries. The reduced 
rate remains in effect for parcels sent to Aus- 
tria, Greece, Italy, Trieste, China, Japan, Ko- 
rea, and the Ryuku Islands.] 


Germany 


DISPATCH FROM OFFICE OF THE 
U. S. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
GERMANY 


(Dated May 31, 1950) 


Developments in the internal economy of 
Western Germany during April were slightly 
more favorable than in March. Industrial 
production increased, estimates of the sea- 
son’s crop were raised as the result of favor- 
able weather, unemployment’ declined 
slightly, consumption levels seemed to im- 
prove, and prices were steady. The economy 
remained in a state of mild deflation, how- 
ever, and the necessity for expansion and 
fuller utilization of resources continued to 
be the principal economic problem. The ex- 
ternal economy also showed favorable trends 
during the month. Exports and imports 
were slightly less than the peak level of 
March, but the excess of imports over exports 
decreased. Early indications for May sug- 
gested continued improvement. 


INDUSTRY 


The index of industrial production in 
April reached 104 percent (preliminary) of 
the 1936 level. The index thus climbed 3 
points above the previous postwar high es- 
tablished in March and stood 18 points higher 
than a year ago. The greatest gains were 
recorded in investment-goods industries, 
which climbed from 91 in March to 98 in 
April, and especially the export industries 
(chemicals, machinery, optics, and precision 
instruments). Sawmills and woodworking, 
and stone and earth industries registered 
seasonal gains of more than 10 percent, and 
vehicle production continued its steady up- 
ward trend with a gain of 16 points to 136. 
Actual volume production in many indus- 
tries, however, was lower in April than in 
March because of the smaller number of 
working days. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1949-50 food import program financed 
by United States appropriated funds was 
cutback by 30,000 tons of fats and oils, 
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100,000 tons of coarse grains, and 400,000 
tons of bread grains, primarily because of 
the satisfactory harvest of 1949 and in- 
creased imports as a result of trade liberali- 
zation. The Federal Ministry of Agriculture 
is discussing with the ECA Mission further 
postponements of current arrivals of food 
amounting to 150,000 tons of wheat and 
15,000 tons of fats and oils with a value of 
approximately $16,000,000. The funds in- 
volved probably will be reprogramed for fall 
requirements. 


LABOR 


Registered unemployment, which has de- 
clined steadily since mid-February, dropped 
by 50,900 during the first half of May to 
1,733,000 (1,241,000 males and 492,000 fe- 
males). As of mid-May, unemployment was 
11.4 percent of the estimated wage- and sal- 
ary-earning labor force. Seasonal factors, 
particularly higher employment in building 
industries, were probably the main force 
behind the decrease. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


April exports were valued at $128,000,000 
and imports, $177,000,000. The deficit was 
thus $49,000,000, a decrease from March. 
Exports to OEEC countries decreased in April 
to $96,000,000 and imports to $100,000,000. 
Exports to Eastern European countries had 
a value of $9,000,000; and imports were worth 
$5,200,000, marking the third consecutive 
month that Western Germany had a surplus 
of exports with that area. 

Western Hemisphere trade was lower than 
in March but sustained a higher level than 
in other recent months. Exports totaled 
$12,100,000, of which $7,200,000 worth went 
to Latin America and $4,400,000 to the United 
States; imports totaled $45,500,000, of which 
$15,500,000 worth came from Latin America 
and $29,500,000 from the United States. 

In addition to the $58,000,000 cut-back in 
the food import program announced by the 
Federal Government in March, a saving of 
$20,000,000 in Germany’s 1949-50 food im- 
port program will result from the country’s 
accession to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, so that total savings in the dollar food 
import program amount to $78,000,000. The 
saving of $20,000,000 resulting from the 
wheat agreement was reported to the United 
States Congress and will be carried over. 
Approximately $22,000,000 in conditional aid 
may be lost through failure of other coun- 
tries to use their multilateral drawing rights 
against Western Germany, and it was recom- 
mended by the ECA Mission that an addi- 
tional $35,000,000 be returned to the United 
States Treasury. The Chief of the ECA 
Mission to Germany stated that the trade, 
import, production, and consumption levels 
originally programed in 1949 were exceeded. 
Industrial expansion and reemployment of 
labor, on the other hand, were not raised 
to levels that would justify expansion of 
imports from the dollar area. Hence, the 
$35,000,000 could not properly be employed 
for commodity imports during the current 
fiscal year. 


Exchange and Finance 


WeEsT GERMAN INVESTMENT MORATORIUM 
LIFTED 


The first stage in the progressive relaxa- 
tion of restrictions on foreign investment in 
Germany was approved by the Allied High 
Commission on June 15, 1950, states a press 
release of June 16 of the U. S. Department 
of State. This action consisted of establish- 
ing a detailed procedure regarding the op- 
portunities which are to be granted to present 
foreign owners of property and funds in 
Western Germany and Western Berlin and to 
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foreigners wishing to bring new capital into 
that area. 

Further measures of liberalization and re- 
laxation will be introduced in the light of 
the experience gained in the operation of 
this new procedure. However, it is not fore- 
seen that convertibility into foreign exchange 
of capital or income from old or new invest- 
ments will be permitted. 

Principal features of the new procedure, 
which will be operated on a licensing system 
under the direction of the Allied Bank Com- 
mission, are: 

(1) Capital equipment, raw materials, 
semifinished goods, and engineering and 
other technical services may be brought into 
Western Germany for investment purposes 
under special license; 

(2) Deutsche marks may be acquired from 
the Bank deutscher Laender at the current 
rate of exchange against acceptable foreign 
currencies and may be used in Germany 
under the same conditions as govern the use 
of existing foreign balances; 

(3) Foreign owners of claims expressed in 
foreign currencies against German persons, 
corporations, or public bodies, will be per- 
mitted by special license to enter into volun- 
tary agreements with the debtors for repay- 
ment in Deutsche marks; 

(4) Foreign-owned real estate or other 
nonmonetary property may be sold in Ger- 
many or transferred to another foreign owner 
for foreign-exchange consideration under 
special license; 

(5) Foreign owners of Deutsche mark bank 
balances (including Deutsche marks acquired 
by the methods outlined above) and foreign 
owned or controlled German corporations 
will be allowed by general license to invest 
in real estate, securities issued by public 
bodies, and publicly dealt-in securities. Such 
persons will be allowed to acquire invest- 
ments in private business enterprises and to 
make loans subject to special license; 

(6) The permitted daily drawings from 
foreign-owned Deutsche mark balances for 
travel expenses in Germany will be increased 
to 75 marks per person, with a maximum of 
200 marks per day per family. General li- 
censes authorizing such drawings will be 
issued shortly by the Bank deutscher Laender. 

In deciding on the new procedure which, 
it is hoped, will contribute to the economic 
recovery of the Federal Republic, the High 
Commission took into account the need to 
safeguard Germany’s foreign-exchange posi- 
tion, to prevent undue concentration of for- 
eign capital in German industry, and to 
provide equality of opportunity and treat- 
ment as between present foreign owners of 
property, prewar creditors, and new foreign 
and German investors. The development of 
new foreign investment is to be kept under 
constant survey to prevent any undue con- 
centration of economic power and to insure 
that an undue proportion of industry and 
commerce does not come under foreign 
ownership. 

Applications for special licenses under the 
new procedure should be addressed to the 
Bank deutscher Laender, Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany, or to the appropriate Land (State) 
Central Bank in Western Germany. Details 
of the new procedure will be available shortly 
in field and regional offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

[For a review of the exchange and property 
control legislation in Western Germany, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 14, 
1949, p. 11.] 


Costs OF ADMINISTERING FOREIGN-OWNED 
PROPERTY IN WESTERN GERMANY Pay- 
ABLE FROM BLOCKED ACCOUNTS 
Effective May 10, 1950, General License No. 


34/50 of the Bank deutscher Laender au- 
thorizes foreign holders of blocked accounts 





in Western German banks to use such 
blocked funds for the purpose of paying 
taxes, fees, court costs, attorney’s or agent’s 
fees, or similar debts fixed by law or official 
regulation or regulated by ordinances fixing 
legal costs, provided that such payments 
arise in connection with the administration 
of property owned by the account holder and 
located in Western Germany or Western Ber- 
lin. This general license was published in 
Bundesanzeiger of May 16, 1950. 

The property must, however, have been 
owned by the account holder as of May 9, 
1945, or acquired by him since that date on 
the basis of a restitution claim. The obli- 
gation to make such payments must be evi- 
denced to the German bank carrying the 
account by the submission of appropriate de- 
cisions or bills of costs. 

[Copies of an English translation of Gen- 
eral License No. 34/50 will be furnished upon 
request by the Western European Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on a loan basis. ] 


DISCOUNTS GRANTED WEST GERMAN ImM- 
PORTERS Must Bre DEDUCTED FROM 
INVOICED AMOUNTS 


Foreign-exchange payment for goods im- 
ported into Western Germany will be made 
only up to the net amount invoiced, exclud- 
ing discounts, according to bulletin No. 
7097/50 of the Bank deutscher Laender, of 
April 28, 1950. Under the basic import pro- 
cedure established in JEIA Instruction No. 
29, foreign exchange payments for imports 
may be made only up to the amount re- 
quired to bring the goods to the German 
border. Bulletin No. 7097/50 emphasizes 
that this stipulation means that, if the 
payment conditions arranged with the for- 
eign supplier provide for granting of a dis- 
count, the discount agreed upon must be 
deducted from the invoiced amount and the 
foreign-exchange payment will be made in 
the net amount invoiced. 

It is not permissible for importers to 
remit the full invoice amount abroad and 
have the discount credited to a special ac- 
count with their suppliers. Such transac- 
tions are a violation of Military Government 
Law No. 53 and violators are subject to 
heavy penalties. 

However, the Bank deutscher Laender has 
no objection to importation of an additional 
amount of goods of a value equivalent to 
the discount amount. In these cases, the 
old import license must be surrendered and 
exchanged for a new license showing the 
altered amount. 

[For a description of JEIA Instruction No. 
29, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
14, 1949, page 19.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


West GERMAN AND WEST BERLIN EXPORT- 
LICENSING PROCEDURE AMENDED 


The list of commodities whose exporta- 
tion from Western Germany and Western 
Berlin is subject to special prior approval 
was amended, effective May 10, 1950, by Ex- 
port Circular No. 1/50 of the Federal Min- 
istry for Economics, published in the Bund- 
esanzeiger of May 6. 

The new list excludes some of the items 
which formerly were subject to special ap- 
proval, including rayon and staple fiber, 
leather, and some chemicals, and adds cer- 
tain chemicals and a number of machinery 
and apparatus items. There has been no 
change in the export-licensing status of most 
of the other principal items exported from 
Western Germany to the United States in 
1949. Of these, hops, beer, wine, brandy, 
wool yarns, scrap iron, aluminum, lead, and 
steel pipe remain subject to prior approval 
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of the licensing authorities, while finished 
wool and cotton textiles, cutlery, most tools 
and iron and steel articles, china and porce- 
lain, photographic equipment, toys, and 
Christmas-tree ornaments are exportable 
subject only to the issuance of an export- 
control document by any authorized Ger- 
man foreign-trade bank. 

Applications for the exportation of com- 
modities on the above list, as well as com- 
modities exported in connection with all 
processing transactions, are to be submitted 
by the German exporter to the Zentrale 
Genehmigungsstelle in  Frankfurt/Main- 
Hoechst, except for iron and steel goods, ap- 
plications for which are made to a special 
office of that agency known as Aussenstelle 
Stahl und Eisen at Duesseldorf, and for food- 
stuffs, applications for which are made to 
the Zentrale Genehmigungsstelle (Ernaeh- 
rungswirtschaft) at Frankfurt /Main-Grie- 
sheim. Commodities falling in the category 
of war matériel require the additional ap- 
proval of the occupation authorities. 


Greece 


Exchange and Finance 


GREECE HOLDS IMPORT AUCTION FOR RADIO 
PARTS 


The first “auction” under the “drachma- 
auction” system announced by the Greek 
Foreign Trade Administration involved the 
importation of a limited list of radio parts 
for local assembling of radio receiving sets, 
according to a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy, Athens, dated May 8. (For 
description of the ‘‘auction”’ system, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 27, 1950.) 

The Greek import program for current re- 
quirements during the first half of 1950 in- 
cluded a total allocation for radios and radic 
parts amounting to $490,000. The “auction” 
held on April 6, 1950, involved the issuance 
of importing rights and foreign exchange for 
$250,000 worth of component parts for as- 
sembly of which $60,000 would be for imports 
from the dollar area, the equivalent of $130,- 
000 for impcrts from clearing and drawing 
rights (ERP) countries other than the United 
Kingdom and the equivalent of $60,000 for 
imports from the entire sterling area includ- 
ing the United Kingdom. 

Applicants were required to state, in sealed 
bids, the amounts of foreign exchange, for 
each one of the three different types of ex- 
change provided in the announcement, which 
they would be prepared to purchase and use 
at various “bid” rates above the effective 
bank rates of 15,000 drachmas per dollar 
and 42,000 drachmas per pound sterling. 
They would show the amounts of exchange 
desired at successively higher rates increased 
in steps of 1,000 drachmas per dollar or ster- 
ling until a rate would be reached at which 
the applicant would not be interested in 
acquiring any exchange. In the application 
of the plan, the rates of soft currencies not 
specifically mentioned would be determined 
by their respective cross rates in relation to 
the United States dollar. The “successful- 
bid” rate for each of the three categories of 
exchange would be the one at which the total 
amount of exchange applied for would rep- 
resent the closest approximation to the total 
amount of exchange being made available 
under such category. Rigid participation 
and performance bond requirements were 
included to insure that only applicants wiil- 
ing and able to make use of licenses issued 
and exchange allocations made in accordance 
with their bids woud take part in the contest. 

Of the 22 firms participating, 18 hit the 
“successful-bid” rate and received alloca- 
tions under one or more of the three types 
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of exchange listed. For dollar exchange 
amounting to $60,650, there were 9 success~ 
ful bidders at the rate of 34,000 drachmas 
per dollar, representing a premium of 19,000 
drachmas above the effective bank rate; the 
equivalent of $57,810 was purchased in ster- 
ling exchange by 8 bidders at the rate of 
68,000 drachmas per pound sterling, a pre- 
mium of 26,000 drachmas; the equivalent of 
$131,400 was purchased in clearing exchange 
by 14 bidders at the rate of 15,000 drachmas 
per dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORT ALLOCATIONS 


The Foreign Trade Administration in the 
Greek Ministry of National Economy pre- 
pared an analysis of the import licensing 
schedule for January-June 1950, according 
to a dispatch from the United States Em- 
bassy, Athens, dated May 23. It shows, under 
14 general commodity groups, the values of 
programed items for which licenses are 
being issued at present on the basis of the 
so-called “katonomi” system (allocation of 
import quotas to established importers on 
a historical basis) and ‘“non-katonomi” 
items for which no formal quotas are estab- 
lished but for which licenses are being issued 
to any bona-fide merchant against individ- 
ual applications. The latter category com- 
prises all items included in the so-called 
“free list” of imports from ERP participating 
countries under the recent OEEC trade lib- 
eralization agreement for which only a nom- 
inal import license for price-checking and 
record purposes is required. 

Of the total value of programed imports 
equivalent to $157,743,000 (including freight 
and insurance) $126,125,000 or 80 percent 
represent ‘“non-katonomi” items. Import 
licenses for commodities from the dollar 
area amounted to $65,721,000, of which 
$56,466,000 represented ‘“non-katonomi”’ 
items. Foodstuffs were by far the most sig- 
nificant of the dollar imports, totaling $37,- 
200,000 for “non-katonomi” items and 
$20,000 for “kKatonomi” items. Foodstuffs 
were also the most important imports from 
clearing and  drawing-right countries, 
amounting to $16,885,000 (of which $10,520,- 
000 represented “non-kKatonomi”) out of a 
total of $55,150,000. With regard to the 
sterling area, imports amounted to $36,872,- 
000; imports of fuels, $10,378,000 (all ‘‘non- 
katonomi’’); textiles $9,371,000 (of which 
$7,896,000 were “katonomi”). 

The removal of quantitative restrictions 
and the concurrent elimination of the 
“katonomi” system is not feasible where the 
amount of foreign exchange available for 
certain types of products is substantially 
short of the assessable minimum economic 
demand for these products or where marked 
disparities in the price of specific commodi- 
ties would inevitably tend to divert trade 
from one source where ample payment facili- 
ties may be available for imports but prices 
are high, to another source which does not 


, enjoy the benefit of adequate payment fa- 


cilities but which offers lower prices or better 
quality. This situation is applicable to most 
imports from hard-currency areas. However, 
it is believed that within Greece’s present 
exchange availabilities for consumer goods 
there is still some room for expansion of the 
“non-kKatonomi” list especially for imports 
from clearing countries and the sterling area. 


BaRTER-TRADE DECISION AMENDED 


Greek ministerial decision No. 39902 of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1950, regulating barter trade was 
amended by a decision of the Foreign Trade 
Board on April 13, 1950, states a dispatch from 
the United States Embassy, Athens, dated 
June 1, 1950. 


Under the new decision, “‘in-transit” or “on 
consignment” shipments may be approved 
by the Barter Committee, if in its judgment 
the applicants for licenses do not intend to 
circumvent existing export regulations. Re- 
quirements with regard to imports are spelled 
out in greater detail in the revised decision, 
and time limits are set for the opening of 
letters of credit after the relevant foreign 
exchange has become available, or for the 
exchange of shipping documents after the 
export transaction has been consummated. 
A more clearly defined procedure is estab- 
lished for transactions where the import side 
of the barter is carried out before the Greek 
products involved have been exported. The 
filing fee for barter applications is modified 
from a flat fee of 250,000 drachmas (about 
$17) per application to 2 per mil on the total 
value of the export transaction with mini- 
mum and maximum limits of 50,000 drach- 
mas ($3.33) and 500,000 drachmas ($33.33), 
respectively. 

By decision No. 67952 of April 27, 1950, of 
the Ministry of National Economy, “Wines 
and spirits in bottles” in export commodity 
list B was amended to read: “Wines in bottles 
or demijohns and liquor bottled or un- 
bottled.” By decision No. 76678 of May 15, 
1950, pumice stone was added to list C—1. 

[An English translation of significant sec- 
tions of the barter decree is available in the 
Near Eastern and African Division, OIT, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Department’s Field 
Offices. } 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


APPLICATION OF 100 PERCENT Duty Sur- 
CHARGE ON IMPORTS FROM CHINA, SPAIN, 
PERU, AND THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


By a resolution of May 23, 1950, the Guate- 
malan Ministry of Finance imposed on im- 
ports from China, Spain, Peru, and the 
Dominican Republic the 100 percent duty 
surcharge provided by decree No. 440 of Octo- 
ber 31, 1947, (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of January 17, 1948, and June 5, 1950), states 
a report from the United States Embassy in 
Guatemala dated June 1, 1950. 

The Application of the Surcharge to im- 
ports from Japan was previously announced, 
making a total of five countries affected by 
decree No. 440. 


IMPORTATION OF ICE-CREAM CONES 
PROHIBITED 


The Guatemalan Ministry of Economy has, 
by a Resolution of May 29 published in the 
Official Daily of June 2, 1950, prohibited the 
importation of ice-cream cones and similar 
products included in tariff item 214-2-0-5 ac- 
cording to a report from the United States 
Embassy in Guatemala dated June 6, 1950. 

Orders confirmed prior to May 31 may be 
shipped, and such merchandise may be re- 
moved from customs after approval of 
documents by the Directorate General of 
Commerce, Industry and Controls. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REEXPORTATION OF JUTE GOODS IMPORTED 
FROM INDIA PROHIBITED 


The reexportation of jute goods imported 
from India has been prohibited by the 
Haitian Government in a notice published 
in the official journal, Le Moniteur, of March 
23, 1950. 
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Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISION OF ARTICLE OF HONDURAN 
Customs CODE 


By decree No. 130 of March 14, 1950, pub- 
lished in La Gaceta of April 17, 1950, article 
171 of the Honduran Customs Code has been 
amended as follows, according to a report 
from the United States Embassy at Teguci- 
galpa dated May 25, 1950: 


Section a—The proceeds formerly set 
aside for the Exchange Fund of the 
monetary System will now go to the Na- 
tional Development Bank where it will be 
capitalized. 

Section b—Increases the customs surtax 
(wharfage fee) from 0.005 to 0.01 lem- 
pires per gross kilogram. 


This surtax, with certain exceptions, is 
designed to increase revenue and will now be 
collected at airport as well as maritime cus- 
tomhouses. 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Honc KoOnG-JAPAN TRADE 
REGULATIONS 


The Hong Kong Government announced 
that, effective May 22, 1950, exchange for the 
purchase of goods from Japan through the 
Colony’s open account will be granted freely 
to all approved traders until further notice. 
This measure supplants the allocation sys- 
tem. Exporters in Hong Kong may now re- 
tain the full amount of the foreign exchange 
arising from exports to Japan instead of 
surrendering 40 percent of the export pro- 
ceeds, as heretofore. 

A letter of authority must be opened 
within 15 days of the granting of a license to 
import from Japan, and merchants failing 
to take out the required letter of authority 
within this period will probably be refused 
further licenses. Importers must resell to 
the Hong Kong Government any canceled 
or lapsed portion of the credit. In the 
absence of special circumstances, the maxi- 
mum period of validity of a letter of authority 
will be 6 months from the date it is opened. 


Iraq 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 


(Dated June 1, 1950) 


Winds of hurricane force followed by tor- 
rential and unseasonably late rains caused 
devastating floods of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes Rivers in central and southern Iraq 
during May. No accurate appraisal of prop- 
erty and crop losses is available, but damage 
is generally estimated at between $10,000,000 
and $15,000,000. Tentative Government esti- 
mates now place the current barley and wheat 
crops at 800,000 and 550,000 metric tons, a 
reduction of 100,000 and 50,000 metric tons, 
respectively, from the previous estimate. 
Prices of agricultural products, particularly 
wheat, vegetables, and fruits, have increased 
about 10 percent. 

Trade is still at a low level, highlighted 
only by spot activity in woolen cloth caused 
by an international demand for raw wool 
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which has increased the price of that com- 
modity by 15 percent during the month. 

According to preliminary estimates, Iraqi 
imports during 1949 were valued at ID40,501,- 
372 (Iraqi dinars) and exports at ID11,207,- 
588, resulting in an apparent adverse trade 
balance of ID29,293,784. The actual trade 
deficit is believed to be closer to ID1,000,000, 
when consideration is given to oil companies’ 
externally financed duty-free imports, in- 
visibles, and an accounting system which 
allows different methods of computing im- 
port and export values for customs purposes. 

A former Iraqi Finance Minister upon his 
return from London on a financial mission 
for the Government has reported that he 
has: 

1. Reached a previsional hard-currency 
agreement with the British Treasury for an 
allocation of $15,000,000 to Iraq from October 
1, 1949, to September 30, 1950. Of this allo- 
cation, amounts spent between October 1, 
1949, and April 30, 1950, will be deducted. 
Amounts unspent as of September 30, 1950, 
will be added to the next fiscal year’s alloca- 
tion (the previous annual allocation was for 
$25,000,000) . 

2. Induced International Bank of Recon- 
struction and Development to: 

(a) Increase proposed loan to Iraq from 
$8,400,000 to $10,000,000 for Wadi Tharthar, 
a flood-control project; 

(b) Grant £250,000 for sterling component 
of project; 

(c) Make loans available in 1951 instead 
of 1955 with repayments on annual install- 
ments to begin in 1956; 

(d) Extend, if necessary, more dollar and 
sterling components for implementation 
Tharthar project. 

3. Arrange to initiate with concurrence of 
Great Britain, a barter system between Iraq 
and Japan; Western Germany; Belgium and 
other “hard currency countries” so that 
Iraq’s dollar allocation will be spent only in 
United States and Canada. 

The press and public are becoming increas- 
ingly critical of oil companies holding con- 
cessions in Iraq. The Minister of Economics 
has declared that “the Government is deter- 
mined to spare no means to ensure country’s 
legitimate rights to its oil resources on which 
it depends to raise the standard of living.” 
Those demands are: 

(1) Increased oil production and royalty 
rates which must be paid in gold as specified 
in contract; and (2) Iraq share holding in 
oil companies and training of Iraqis to re- 
place foreigners on oil work. 

This stiffening of the Iraqi attitude toward 
foreign exploitation is illustrated by the 
Government’s demand that in return for 
transit rights through Iraq of the proposed 
Middle East pipeline from Abadan to the 
Mediterranean the oil company must agree 
to allocate half the carrying capacity of this 
pipeline of 26,000,000 tons to the Iraq Gov- 
ernment for the transport of Iraqi oil. 


Israel 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL-AVIV 


(Dated June 2, 1950) 


Developments of principal economic sig- 
nificance in Israel in May included the be- 
ginning of what is expected to be large- 
scale immigration from Iraq with resulting 
absorption and housing problems, conflicts 
between immigrants in ‘the immigrants’ 
camps and the local unemployed over wage 
standards, shortage of raw materials in many 
branches of local industry, and the presen- 
tation of the annual budget for 1950-51 by 
the Minister of Finance. 


AGRICULTURE 


Preparatory work has started for the con- 
struction of a large reservoir covering 14,000 
dunams (1 dunam=0.247 acre) in the Yav- 
niel depression in Galilee for the irrigation 
of surrounding areas. The construction of 
a second reservoir in the area north of Naza- 
reth, eventually to be linked with the Yav- 
niel reservoir, is being studied. 

The Government has recently taken steps 
to render economic assistance to the citrus 
industry. Export premiums have been 
granted, and decisions have been made to 
lease 20,000 dunams to private farmers for 
the cultivation of new groves and to con- 
tribute I£500 daily to union wages payable 
to workers employed in the groves during 
the summer, 

Supplies of spring potatoes, cucumbers, 
and other spring vegetables, which were 
plentiful during May, are expected to con- 
tinue in large supply throughout the sum- 
mer. The expected supply is of such 
proportions that farmers are concerned with 
prospects of a surplus during the late sum- 
mer. 

The Government has allocated I£200,000 
in support of the fishing industry, accord- 
ing to a report published at the national con- 
ference of the fishermen’s union. Of this 
amount, I£50,000 has already been expended 
on new fishing boats, some of which are being 
refrigerated for deep-sea fishing. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Some relief appears to be near for the 
current shortage of cement which has seri- 
ously hampered various construction activi- 
ties. The establishment of a second kiln in 
the local cement factory is expected to in- 
crease output in June to an average of 38,000 
tons per month, as compared with a previous 
25,000 tons. This increased output and ex- 
pected imports from England, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia during the summer will probably 
ease the pressure caused by the local demand. 

Because of the continued shortages of 
cement, the company owning the local plant 
has planned to erect a second factory with 
an output of 200,000 tons annually in the 
Ramle District. 


FINANCE 


The original annual budget for 1950-51, as 
presented by the Minister of Finance, totuls 
I£56,700,000, and the development budget, 
1£65,000,000° as compared with I£40,100,000 
and I£55,000,000, respectively, for the preced- 
ing year. The defense budget for the year 
will again be disclosed to the Finance Com- 
mittee only. 

In presenting the annual budget, the Min- 
ister of Finance stressed the necessity of the 
total population participating in attempts 
to overcome the huge gap between imports 
and exports, and the necessity to increase 
local production which is lagging behind 
increases in population. 

In describing the development plans of 
the Government, the Minister of Finance re- 
vealed governmental intentions of financing 
the plans to the extent of I£35,000,000 by the 
issue of land bonds and a Government loan. 

According to the budget, proposed rates of 
direct taxation will remain unchanged and 
no new direct taxation will be introduced. 
However, the base of taxpayers is to be ex- 
tended and indirect taxes, especially luxury 
taxes and excise on tobacco, will be raised. 

Strict control over nonpayment imports 
was announced by the Minister of Finance 
who blamed such imports for contributing 
to the decline in the quotations of Israel's 
currency on foreign exchanges. This type 
of import will no longer be licensed for goods 
other than those used in the establishment of 
the transferor. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Currency circulation rose from I£54,700,000 
on April 26 to 1£55,500,000 on May 31. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Plans for the expansion of the activities 
of the Israel Aviation Co. (El Al) in the near 
future were announced during the month. 
In addition to services to the United States, 
the company plans to establish regularly 
scheduled flights to Rome, Paris, London, 
Zurich, Vienna, Istanbul, and Johannesburg. 

Negotiations for air agreements during 
May were held between representatives of the 
Israel Government and representatives of the 
Governments of the United States, Belgium, 
Italy, and the Scandinavian countries. 


INDUSTRY 


As a consequence of a serious shortage of 
raw materials for industrial production, the 
Government plans to tighten control over 
scarce materials by regulations prohibiting 
the use in production of such materials with- 
out previous governmental authorization. 

Other important developments in industry 
during May included the beginning of con- 
struction of a $6,000,000 concrete pipe plant 
and a decision by the American automobile 
company, now erecting a plant in Israel, to 
produce busses and trucks for local use and 
for export in addition to producing auto- 
mobiles. 

The small number of first-class hotels in 
Israel was increased recently by the opening 
of a 67-bed luxury hotel at Mount Carmel. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports during the first quarter of 1950 
amounted to I£25,320,000 and _ exports, 
1£5,972,000, as compared with I£15,662,000 
and I£5,136,000, respectively, during the cor- 
responding period of 1949, according to for- 
eign-trade statistics recently published. 
Imports from the United States (Israel’s prin- 
cipal supplier) totaled 1£9,890,000 and ex- 
ports to the United States, 1£689,000, as 
compared with I£3,578,000 and 1£328,000, re- 
spectively, during the corresponding period 
of 1949. 

Israel wines and liquors valued at $250,000 
have recently been exported to the United 
States. 


LABOR 


Because of pressures on the labor mar- 
ket resulting from a conflict between or- 
ganized labor, which is resisting any at- 
tempts to lower union rates, and new im- 
migrants in camps, who have sought work 
outside of the camps at low wages, repre- 
sentatives of organized labor picketed the 
immigrants’ camps for about a week before 
being removed by governmental interven- 
tion. 


Economic Conditions 


TIGHTENING OF GOVERNMENTAL CONTROLS 
OVER INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


As a result of an acute shortage of raw 
materials needed for Israel’s industries, the 
Israel Government has promulgated an or- 
der, to become effective July 1, requiring 
producers to obtain licenses prior to en- 
gaging in manufacturing and repair work 
involving specified raw materials, according 
to a report dated May 29 from the United 
States Embassy at Tel-Aviv. The specified 
raw materials include 35 metals and metal 
products, 59 chemicals and chemical com- 
pounds, all hides and tanning substances, 
raw wool, raw cotton, woolen and cotton 
yarns, rubber and rubber crepe, paper and 
cardboard, and raw materials and semi- 
manufactured products used in the pro- 
duction of plastics. This list covers the 
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most important raw materials required by 
Israel’s industries. 

The supply position of raw materials, pre- 
carious for several months (see April 3 is- 
sue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY), has been 
deteriorating steadily. Complaints of an 
inability to maintain production, even for 
export orders, have been advanced from var- 
ious sections of industry. 

Operations of garages, motor-vehicle re- 
pair shops, plumbers, and cobblers are ex- 
empt from the application of the order. 

Controls affecting industry up to the 
present time; i. e., the control of imports 
and the sale and purchase of raw mate- 
rials, have exerted only an indirect influence 
on production. The new order, however, is 
an instrument whereby the Government 
may direct the use of raw materials to such 
production as it considers most essential 
from a national point of view. 


Japan 


Commercial Laws Digests 


FOREIGN-INVESTMENT LAW PASSED 


The Japanese Government recently en- 
acted a “Law Concerning Foreign Invest- 
ment” which is designed “. . . to create a 
sound basis for foreign investment in Japan, 
by limiting the induction of foreign invest- 
ment to that which will contribute to the 
self-support and sound development of the 
Japanese economy and to the improvement 
of the international balance of payments; 
by providing for remittances arising from 
foreign investment, and by providing for 
adequate protection for such investments.” 
In supplementary legislation a Foreign In- 
vestment Commission was established to 
administer the Foreign Investment Law. 

Within the general framework of the 
Foreign-Investment Law, and in accordance 
with regulations which may be issued by 
the Foreign-Investment Commission, foreign 
investments in Japan will be screened on 
the basis of relative essentiality. The Com- 
mission will make public a list of the proj- 
ects which are considered most urgent and 
which, therefore, will be given most favorable 
consideration. In evaluating foreign-invest- 
ment applications the basic standards will 
be whether the proposed investment: (1) 
Directly or indirectly contributes to the 
development of essential industries or public 
enterprises; (2) is necessary for the revival 
or continuation of existing technological- 
assistance contracts concerning essential in- 
dustries or public enterprises (defined to 
mean those agreements concerning the trans- 
fer of patent or utility model rights or tech- 
nologies, license agreements thereof, assist- 
ance concerning technical and factory man- 
agements, and others designated by the Com- 
mission, the period covering the payment in 
return of which is in excess of 1 year, or in 
excess of 1 year in the aggregate as the re- 
sult of renewal or renewals); or (3) will make 
a direct or indirect contribution to the im- 
provement of Japan’s international balance 
of payments. Preference will be given to 
proposed investments which will most speed- 
ily and effectively contribute to an improve- 
ment of the international balance of pay- 
ments. It is further provided that the Com- 
mission shall not grant approval to any 
foreign-investment contracts or agreements 
where the provisions are not fair, are not in 
accordance with all applicable Japanese laws 
and regulations, are considered to have been 
entered into in a manner not free from fraud, 
duress, or undue influence, and, in the event 
yen are used for investment purposes, that 
such yen were not illegally acquired. 


Additionally, the law specifically prohibits 
the Foreign Investment Commission from 
validating contracts or agreements involving 
the acquisition of stock or proprietary inter- 
est in a Japanese juridical person (except as 
authorized by Cabinet Order) unless such 
acquisition creates additional assets or unless 
it constitutes part of an investment plan of 
a foreign national and is made with yen 
legally obtained by the conversion of foreign 
exchange, 

Although the Foreign-Investment Law does 
not provide for guaranty with respect to re- 
mittances on foreign investments, the For- 
eign-Investment Commission is empowered 
to approve, within the limits of the foreign- 
exchange budget (such budget is provided 
for under the Foreign-Exchange and Trade 
Control Law, passed late last year (See De- 
cember 26, 1949, issue of ForrEIGn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY) ), contracts and agreements for re- 
mittances of profits, dividends, returns for 
technological assistance, and other servicing 
of approved foreign investments. Foreign 
firms desirous of effecting arrangements in- 
volving remittance privileges should include 
such request in the foreign-investment ap- 
plication to the Foreign-Investment Com- 
mission. 

Protection of foreign capital invested in 
Japan is provided in Article 17 of the law 
which states that “. .. the necessary funds 
shall be appropriated in the foreign-exchange 
budget in order to assure payment to a for- 
eign country of the amount receivable by the 
said foreign investor as the result of the said 
expropriation or compulsory purchase for 
the period of 1 year from the day of the re- 
ceipt of said amount.” 

The Foreign-Investment Law, together 
with the recently enacted tax legislation 
(See June 26, 1950, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY) constitute basic laws which 
are designed to provide a more favorable legal 
climate for the encouragement of foreign 
capital investment in Japan. It is antici- 
pated that the Foreign-Investment Commis- 
sion will soon implement this law by vari- 
ous regulations. Further information, as 
received, will be published in Forrign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 


RESTORATION OF TRADE-MARK RIGHTS 


A recent SCAP (Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers) directive to the Japanese 
Government broadens the definition of those 
entitled to restoration of trade-mark rights 
in accordance with applicable Japanese laws 
and SCAP regulations (summarized in the 
November 21, 1949, and February 27, 1950, 
issues Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). 

Under this new directive an allied national 
is defined as “. . . a person whose property 
was treated as enemy property by the Jap- 
anese Government or whose property rights 
lapsed owing to the existence of hostilities 
between Japan and the country of that na- 
tional or whose property rights, as a result 
of conditions growing out of World War II, 
could not be exercised before the date of the 
outbreak of hostilities between Japan and 
the country of the national concerned.” 
The Japanese Government is directed to take 
the necessary legal and administrative action 
to provide necessary procedures to apply res- 
toration privileges to trade-mark rights, or 
applications of such allied nationals which 
were sequestrated or otherwise taken away 
from such owners without their free consent. 
The directive also provides that the Japanese 
Government extend restoration rights to 
Japanese juridical persons “. . . whose prop- 
erty was treated as enemy property during 
World War II because of allied interest 
therein, or if the allied interest in the jurid- 
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ical person was controlling, and was inter- 
fered with, even though there was no inter- 
ference with the property of the juridical 
person.” 

The Far Eastern Division of the Office of 
International Trade has received a limited 
number of copies of the forms currently in 
use for making application for the restora- 
tion of trade-marks in Japan. Upon re- 
quest, these forms will be made available, 
on a loan basis, to Field Offices of the De- 
partment for consultation by interested 
businessmen. 


Item No. 
The Following items are amended to read: 
I Intoxicating liquors: 


Ale, beer, stout, porter, cider, and perry (gallon) ____- 
(l) Whisky (proof gallon) ---..--------- 


Description of Goods 


Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MODIFICATIONS IN CUSTOMS TARIFF 


The following amendments to table A, 
Import Duties, of the Federation of Malaya 
customs tariff, effective May 10, 1950, were 
published in the Federation of Malaya Gov- 
ernment Gazette Supplement, dated May 10, 
1950: 


Rates of duty 
Preferential 
Full duty duty 


S$$4.00 1... S$3.60.1 
8$69.30__- 


(m) Whisky in bottle and accepted by the proper officer of Customs as not S$$49.50__. 
exceeding £1 percent of proof spirit (gallon). 


Item IV is deleted and the following substituted: 


IV Sugar, including sucrose, saccharose, cane sugar, beet sugar, maple sugar, palm S$0.02_... Free. 
sugar, gula malacca, gula kabong, gula nipah, gula kachang, jaggery, sugar 
candy, sugarcane, molasses, treacle, golden sirup, maple sirup, dextrose, 
glucose, grape sugar, starch sugar, corn sugar, starch, sirup, corn sirup, wheat 
sirup, wheat jelly, rice jaggery, laevulose, fructose, fruit sugar, invert sugar, 
honey, lactose, milk sugar, maltose, and malt sugar but excluding saccharine 


(pound). 
XIII Leather: 


(6) Tanned hides and tanned skins, leather not provided for in (a) and imita- 20 percent 


10 percent. 


tion leather, leather and imitation-leather manufactures other than fancy 


goods (ad valorem). 


Item XV is deleted and the following substituted: 
xv Wireless receiving sets, musical instruments (excluding pianos), radio gramo- do 


15 percent. 


phones, gramopnones, eleccrical gramophones or reproducers, phonograpns, 
records, needles, wireless transmitting sets, amplifiers, loud speakers, valves, 
wireless parts, direct recording blanks or disks, recording equipment, public- 
address systems, radio rediffusion equipment and all parts and accessories 


of the items specified above (ad valorem). 
Item XX is deleted and the following substituted: 


xX (a) Printing paper (ad valorem) - ----- 


10 percent. Free. 


(b) Other paper, excluding the following: Paper manufactures; printed matter _____do. 
and printed parts thereof; transparent cellulose wrapping; typescripts, 
manuscripts, drawings and paintings; albums, account books, exercise 
books, notebooks, writing pads, envelopes, and similar stationery; 
photographic prints and sensitized photographic papers (ad valorem). 


The following items are amended to read: 


p a oO 4 Air-conditioning machines, self-contained, comprising elements for cooling, 40 percent 
control of humidity, cleaning and circulating of air (ad valorem). 
XXXIV ———~ (including cine-cameras), component parts and photographic lenses (ad do 
valorem). 
XXXV Photographic accessories and apparatus, excluding films, sensitized paper and do 
photographic chemicals (ad valorem). 
The following items are added: 
XLI EE ge ee ee ee 2 $$0.05 
Ro Coffee, other than coffee beans (pound) --.-.-..............-.......-.-.------..- S$0.10_- 


honey but excluding cakes and 
containers or packages (pound). 


1] Straits dollar=US$0.3267, 


Chocolate, sweets, and vor meager gH including biscuits, jam, marmalade, and S$0.08__ 
iscuits packed otherwise than in airtight 














Social-Insurance Coverage Widened in Turkey 


(Prepared in the Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


Under recently enacted legislation, the Turkish social-security system has been ex- 
tended to include old-age insurance and sickness insurance. The Goverment-operated 
Workers’ Insurance Institute (I. S. K.), which has been administering workmen’s com- 
pensation and maternity insurance since 1945, will also handle the new coverages. Gen- 
erally speaking, these social-insurance branches are or will be compulsory for all persons 
employed by enterprises having 10 or more workers, excluding agricultural and maritime 
workers. 

Old-age, invalidity, and survivors’ insurance was established by Law No. 5417 of 
June 8, 1949, and became effective April 1, 1950. The premium has been set at 8 
percent of total wages paid—half borne by the employer and half by the employee. Each 
employer is required to pay each month to the I. S. K. his share of the premium, together 
with the workers’ shares which have been deducted from the pay roll. 

The sickness insurance law (No. 5502) was approved by the Grand National Assembly 
on January 4, 1950, but is not to become effective until March 31, 1951. After that 
date it will be put into effect region by region, depending on the availability of the 
necessary medical services. The premium has been set at 4 percent of total wages paid, 
half — “4 the employer and half by the employee, and is to be paid by the employer 
to the I. S. K. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance is compulsory under Law 4772 of June 27, 1945, 
as amended. The scope of coverage includes both work accidents and occupational 
diseases. Premiums are paid by the employer to the I. S. K. and vary in amount accord- 
ing to the degree of risk involved. There is no employee contribution. Law 4772 also 
provides for compulsory maternity insurance, premiums for this coverage being paid by 
employers at the rate of 1 percent of total pay roll. This 1-percent contribution will be 
discontinued when the sickness-insurance law (No. 5502) goes into effect, since there- 
after maternity insurance will be provided as part of the sickness-insurance program. 
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Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL SITUATION 


Allowing for traditional post-Easter sea- 
sonal declines, economic conditions in Mexico 
during May were good. Factors of concern 
to commerce and industry were the Mexico 
Light & Power Co. strike and agitation over 
renegotiation of labor contracts in general. 
The power strike ,affecting the Federal Dis- 
trict and eight surrounding States, was called 
at noon May 16, and, although settled that 
same night, affected business and industry 
for several days thereafter. Government va- 
cations extending from May 10 to 16 report- 
edly slowed retail sales in the Federal District, 
but at the month’s end a back-to-normal 
trend was noted. 

Business sources reported some improve- 
ment in construction and iron and steel lines. 
The pharmaceutical trade reported a very 
good month despite paucity of official con- 
tracts. Machinery trade was off somewhat 
during the month, allegedly because of possi- 
bilities of barter and other trading arrange- 
ments between Mexico and various European 
countries. Continued competition from 
European heavy machinery and chemicals 
has forced some United States suppliers to 
reduce prices considerably. 

May collections remained reasonably good 
and generally better than last year. Bank 
credit continued tight. Continuing the up- 
ward movement registered during the first 
quarter, the wholesale price index for April 
rose to 307.1 (1939—100), a 1 percent increase 
over March, while the cost-of-living index for 
the working family in Mexico City for April 
reached a new high of 350.5 (1939—100). 
The Banco Exterior de Espana virtually liqui- 
dated its debt to the Banco Nacional de Mex- 
ico, incurred under the 1947 private clearing 
agreement between the two banks, through 
the sale to Mexico of a tanker and water 
meters with a total value of US$4,200,000. 

The Ministry of National Economy on May 
11 eliminated the 7:30 p. m. to 8:15 a. m. 
electric-power blackouts in the Federal Dis- 
trict, but warned industrial, commercial, and 
domestic consumers to continue voluntary 
savings. 


TRADE REGULATIONS 


Effective May 18, the official valuation of 
coffee for ad valorem export-duty purposes 
was reduced from 9 to 7 pesos per kilogram 
to correspond with price declines in world 
markets. Substantial import subsidies were 
established for the period April 15 to Decem- 
ber 31 on rayon yarn and synthetic fiber 
imported in barter deals. Effective June 1, 
wrist watches and pocket watches were re- 
moved from import prohibition, duties 
applicable to watch cases and watch parts 
generally were reduced, and specific classi- 
fications were established for watch bands. 
Effective June 1, coincident with the return 
of wheat imports to private trade (but still 
subject to import permit), the subsidy on 
wheat imports, which, according to reliable 
estimates, cost the Government 35,000,000 
pesos annually, was eliminated and the offi- 
cial price for flour was increased moderately. 
However, in the Federal District, the subsidy 
on flour for white bread will be continued. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


During the latter part of May, a shipment 
of French wines and liqueurs valued at 
$380,000 was received as a result of a barter 
deal in exchange for Mexican broken and 
brewers’ rice, canned pineapple juice, and 
honey. The official Mexican economic mis- 
sion to Europe reached London at the end 
of May after spending several weeks in Paris. 
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Information as to tangible accomplishments 
of the mission are not available, but during 
May the press emphasized that the mission’s 
purpose was to obtain new and regain prewar 
European markets and reported that numer- 
ous barter offers had been received. The 
chicle agreement signed by Mexico and 
Guatemala in July 1949, reportedly was re- 
jected by the Guatemalan Congress on May 
4, 1950. 


EXPORTS OF WINTER VEGETABLES 


Winter-vegetable shipments as of May 15 
amounted to 7,226 carloads, compared with 
5,945 during the same period of the preced- 
ing season and 8,028 during the 1947-48 
period. As shipments had virtually ceased 
by mid-May, it is improbable that previous 
estimates of 8,000 carloads for the season 
will be realized. Soft prices in the United 
States are chiefly responsible for the reduced 
shipments. Melon and watermelon ship- 
ments from the west coast as of May 15 
amounted to 216 carloads, giving rise to 
doubts that total shipments would reach 
the previously estimated 500 carloads. 


CoTTON 


Recent estimates place cotton planting 
this season at 720,000 hectares, 23 percent 
more than last year, and indicate that ex- 
pectations of a new-record crop may be 
achieved. It was expected that cotton pick- 
ing and ginning would begin around the first 
of July and that shortly thereafter cotton 
would enter export trade. 


PETROLEUM AND MINING 


During May, construction started on a 
§,000-barrel-per-day straight distillation re- 
finery at Reynosa to process crude oil from 
the new fields in northern Tamaulipas. It 
is expected that refining operations will be 
started about the middle of 1951. Petroleos 
Mexicanos, the Government petroleum mo- 
nopoly, recently acquired six new tankers, 
thus increasing its tanker fleet to 19 vessels 
and further improving facilities for distribu- 
tion of petroleum products in Mexico’s 
coastal trade. Two of the tankers are to be 
assigned to northern Pacific coast runs, and 
improved distribution of petroleum products 
to that area should correspondingly reduce 
imports from California. 

Settlement of the Fresnillo mining strike 
on May 19, 72 days after it began, ended 
major labor difficulties in the mining indus- 
try. Settlement reportedly involved a 15 
percent wage increase to workers as well as 
other benefits including payment of partial 
wages during the strike period. The mining 
industry now is viewing the future more 
optimistically, given the apparently develop- 
ing world shortage and improved demand 
for lead. Previous estimates that recent 
price declines would result in heavy losses to 
Mexican mining are being reconsidered. One 
of the largest mining companies which re- 
cently instituted a 12-percent cut in lead 
production is reconsidering its action. 


MANUFACTURING AND ASSEMBLY 


The committee established to study and 
make recommendations relative to moderni- 
zation of the textile industry was dissolved 
during the month. It is understood that 
some progress was achieved but that no 
solution was reached regarding the principal 
obstacle to modernization, namely, provisions 
for workers displaced thereby. 

On May 19, several models of the Czech 
SKODA automobile were placed on exhibition 
by the Mexico City used-car dealer who has 
the agency for local assembly. Prices ranged 
from 12,700 pesos for the two-door sedan to 
19,000 for the station wagon, all below lowest 
prices for United States vehicles assembled 
locally. Reportedly, arrangements for as- 
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sembly of the SKODA have not as yet been 
completed and several local assemblers of 
United States makes are said to be seeking 
the contract. 

According to the Director General of Com- 
munications, the first television broadcasting 
station in Mexico, located in the National 
Lottery Building, Mexico City, will be com- 
pleted about mid-June. 


LABOR 


During the month, a short-lived strike in 
Industria Electrica Mexicana was resolved 
on the basis of a 10-percent wage increase 
to workers. The power-strike settlement 
afore-mentioned, involved a 15-percent wage 
increase to workers conditioned upon (1) 
no rate increases by the company; and (2) 
sufficient earnings over basic profits allowed 
by Mexican Government Rate Commission 
to cover costs of wage increases. 


Fraction Description 


9.40.00 Pocket or wrist watches, with pearls or fine stones in the case 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REMOVAL OF PROHIBITIONS AND EXTENSIVE 
MODIFICATIONS IN SECTION 94 COVERING 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS IN IMPORT TARIFF 


Section 94 of the Mexican import tariff has 
been drastically changed by a presidential 
decree signed May 4, 1950, and published in 
the Diario Oficial of May 26, to be effective 
5 days thereafter, states a report of May 29 
from the United States Embassy at Mexico 
City. The general effects of the decree are 
the removal of all current prohibitions; 
establishment of 14 new fractions and pro- 
hibition of 1; abolition of 1 existing fraction; 
raising or lowering of duties on practically 
all the otherwise unaffected fractions. 

The modifications in detail are as follows, 
with rates of duties stated in pesos (old rate 
or former status shown in parentheses) : 


Rates of duty (specific plus 
ad ralorem) or status 
peaasd 25 pesos additional on cach watch, over 
duty applicable to watch itself (8 
additional). 


9.40.20 Pocket watches, other than repeating, with cases of gold or platinum 15 and 10 percent (prohibited). 


(each). 


9.40.21 Wrist watches, other than repeating, with cases of gold or platinum. 10 and 10 percent (prohibited). 


(Bands shall be dutiable separately) (each). 


9.40.22 Pocket watches, other than repeating, with case gilded or gold-plated, 6 and 10 percent (prohibited) 


or with parts or incrustations of gold (each). 


9, 40.23 Wrist watches, other than repeating, with case gilded or gold plated, 4 and 10 percent (prohibited). 
or with parts or incrustations of gold. (Bands shall be dutiable 


separately) (each). 


9.40.25 Pocket or wrist watches, other than repeating, with case of silver or 3 and 10 percent (prohibited). 
silver-plated false metal. (Bands shall be dutiable separately) 


(each) 


9.40.26 Pocket or wrist watches, with case of false metal neither gilded nor 2 and 10 percent (prohibited). 
silvered. (Bands shall be dutiable separately) (each). 


9.40.27 Pocket or wrist watches, with cases not specified. 


dutiable separately) (each). 


(Bands shall be 3 and 10 percent (prohibited). 


Note.—The above fractions were included in the import pro- 
hibitions of July 11, 1917. Their inclusion in this decree at the 
rates specified constitutes their removal from the import prohi- 


bition list. 


9.41.00 Cases with pearls or fine stones for pocket or wrist watches. (Bands Additional 25 pesos over (3 each and 


shall be dutiable separately) (each). 


9.41.01 Cases of gold or platinum for pocket watches (each) 
Note.—In addition to the duty reduction, the classification of 


60 percent) old duty. 
13 and 10 percent (1.50 and 45 percent). 


this fraction has been modified to cover only gold or platinum 
ceases for pocket watches, thus permitting the establishment of 
new fractions 9.41.02, 9.41.03, and 9.41.04 below to cover other 


products formerly dutiable under this fraction. 


9.41.02 Cases of gold or platinum for wrist watches. (Bands shall bedutiable 8 and 10 percent (0.05435 percent). 


separately) (each). 


NotE.—New fraction; old 9.41.02 now 9.41.07. 


9.41.03 Cases gilded or plated or with parts or incrustations of gold, for pocket 4.50 and 10 percent (1.50 and 45 per- 


watches (each). 


cent). 


9.41.04 Cases gilded or plated with gold, or with parts or incrustations of 1.50 and 10 percent (1.50 and 45 per- 
gold, for wrist watches. (Bands shall be dutiable separately) cent). 


(each). 


9.41.05 Cases of silver or silver plated false metal, for pocket or wrist watches. 1.50 and 10 percent (0.05 and 35 percent). 


(Bands shall be dutiable separately) (each). 


9.41.07 Cases, not specified, for pocket or wrist watches. 


dutiable separately) (each). 


(Bands shall be 1.50 and 10 percent (0.05 and 35 percent). 


9.41.10 Watch movements assembled, and parts therefor, imported partially 1.25 and 10 percent (10 and 70 percent). 
mounted, that is, those composed of two or more pieces which 
operate by means of gear wheels and axles on which they revolve, 
of all kinds, not specified, for pocket or wrist watches, repeating or 


non repeating (each). 


9.41.32 Watch bands of false metal gold-plated or gilded (net gram) __-----_- 
NoTE.—New fraction. Formerly classified under 3.56.01 and, 


therefore, prohibited. 


3 and 20 percent. 


9.41.33 Watch bands of silver or of false metal, even when silver-plated (legal 15 and 20 percent. 


kilogram). 


Note.—New fraction. Formerly classified under 3.41.22 or 


3.56.01 as appropriate and, therefore, prohibited. 


9.41.34 Watch bands of other materials, not specified (legal kilogram) ------ 15 and 35 percent. 


NotTEe.—New fraction. 


9, 42.20 Clock movements assembled, and parts therefor partially mounted, 0.50 and 15 percent (same). 
that is, those composed of two or more pieces which operate by means of 
gear wheels and axles on which they revolve, of all kinds, not specified, 


for wall or table clocks (each). 


Note.—No change in duties. Modification consists of addi- 


tion of underlined portion to description. 


9.42.30 Separate parts of all kinds, for wall- or table-clock movements, that 0.50 and 15 percent (same). 
do not meet the conditions stipulated in fractions 9.41.21 through 9.41.24 
(legal kilogram). 
NotEe.—No change in duties. Modification consists of addi- 
tion of underlined portion to tariff description. This specifica- 
tion apparently implies that only those separate parts exceeding 
the weight limitations stipulated in 9.41.21, 9.41.23, and 9.41.24 
will be classified hereunder. 
9.43.01 Abolished. 
9 


. 43.10 Clock movements assembled, and parts therefor, imported partially 0.10 and 5 percent. 


mounted, that is, those composed of two or more pieces, which 
operate by means of gear wheels and axles on which they revolve, 
of all kinds, not specified, for clocks for placing outside of buildings, 


pillars, and towers (legal kilogram). 


9.41.20 Separate parts of cases, for pocket or wrist watches_-_.-.........----- 50 percent of the specific rate corres- 


9. 41.2 


_ 


ponding to the case plus 10 percent 
(0.05 each and 20 percent) ad valorem. 


Separate pallets of all kinds, for pocket- or wrist-watch movements, 10 and 10 percent (1 and 15 percent). 


as such being regarded pallets weighing up to 15 grams each (legal 


kilogram). 


Note.—In addition to duty modification, classification has 
been revised to specify separate pallets instead of separate parts 
as heretofore, thus providing for the establishment of new frac- 
tions 9.41.22, 9.41.23, and 9.41.24 covering other products formerly 


classified hereunder. 
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Fraction Description 


Rates of duty (specific plus 
ad valorem) or status 


9.41.22 Separate glass crystals and substitutes therefor, of any material, for 10 and 10 percent (1 and 15 percent). 


pocket or wrist watches (legal kilogram). 


9.41.23 Barrels and parts thereof, of all kinds, for pocket- or wrist-watch 10 and 10 percent (1 and 15 percent). 
movements, weighing up to 8 grams each (legal kilogram). 

9.41.24 Separate parts of all kinds, not specified, for pocker- or wrist-watch 10 and 10 percent (1 and 15 percent). 
movements, weighing up to 3 grams each (legal kilogram). 

9.41.30 Watch bands of false or fine metal, with pearls or precious, semi- Prohibited (not specified). 


precious, or synthetic stones. 
Note: New fraction. 


9.41.31 Watch bands of gold or platinum or of both metals (net gram) ___-__- 


4 and 20 percent. 


Notge.—New fraction. Formerly classified under fraction 


3.40.22 and, therefore, prohibited. 


Norte.—New fraction. Apparently dutiable heretofore under 
fraction 9.43.01, now abolished and replaced by fraction 9.43.20. 
9.43.20 Separate parts of all kinds, not specified, for clocks to be placed out- 0.10 and 5 percent. 
side of buildings, pillars and towers, identifiable through catalogs 


required of importers (legal kilogram). 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CLARIFICATION OF REGULATIONS GOVERN- 
ING IMPORTS PAID IN POUNDS STERLING 


An official communiqué issued by the 
Peruvian Ministry of Finance and Com- 
merce on March 22, 1950, clarifies the regu- 
lations governing imports paid in pounds 
sterling, states a dispatch of May 15, 1950, 
from the United States Embassy at Lima. 

Accordingly, the countries from which 
merchandise payable in pounds sterling may 
be imported are those not included in the 
following list: America—United States and 
its possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Domin- 
ican Republic, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Can- 
ada, and Newfoundland, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay; Europe—Iceland, Belgium and Bel- 
gian Monetary Area, German Trizone, Port- 
ugal and Portuguese Monetary Area, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Hungary; Asia—Philippines, 
Japan, Syria, and Lebanon; Africa—Tangier, 
Saudi Arabia, and Djibouti. 

The legal requirements established for 
free importation with pounds sterling are 
that (1) commodities must originate in 
countries other than those mentioned above, 
pursuant to Supreme decree of August 5, 
1949, and that documentary proof thereof 
be submitted in accordance with Supreme 
resolution of August 10, 1949; and that (2) 
payment of such commodities with pounds 
sterling must be proved through a certifi- 
cate issued by a commercial bank, actual 
remittance of the funds to a British bank, 
and statement of name of shipper and pur- 
pose of remittance. 

These measures were adopted because of 
the fact that “excluded” commodities valued 
in pounds sterling were being imported from 
the United States and other areas. The 
official communiqué adds that Peruvian con- 
suls in countries not entitled to payment in 
pounds sterling from Peruvian accounts 
have been instructed not to certify invoices 
covering commodities from such areas. Fu- 
ture shipments of excluded commodities ar- 
riving in Peru in this condition will be 
subject to confiscation. (Peruvian Supreme 
decree of August 5, 1949, authorized free 
importation with surplus money. The sub- 
sequent decree of August 10 declared the 
pound sterling to be a surplus money; con- 
sequently, any type of merchandise could 
be imported with it provided that, in ac- 
cordance with the Peruvian-British Pay- 
ments Agreement, the payments were made 
in pounds sterling to countries of the ster- 
ling area, or to countries outside the ster- 
ling area with the concurrence of the Gov- 
ernments of Peru and Great Britain. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 29, 1949, for announcement of these 
decrees. ] 
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Republic of the 
Philippines 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 


(Dated June 1, 1950) 


On the day of adjournment, May 18, 1950, 
the Philippine Congress passed the new im- 
port-control law which was signed by the 
President on May 22, becoming Republic Act 
426. Outstanding features of the law are 
the following provisions: 

All imports are subject to licensing, re- 
gardless of whether quota limitations are 
imposed; 

The aggregate value of imports represented 
by import licenses issued in any period may 
not exceed the amount of foreign exchange 
certified by the Central Bank for import pur- 
poses in the period; 

Selected lists of imports are subject to 
quota limitations based on cuts applied to 
the value of imports in a designated period 
and ranging up to 90 percent for articles 
in the luxury class; 

For items under quota, 30, 40, and 50 per- 
cent of established quotas will be reserved 
for new Filipino importers in the fiscal years 
1951, 1952, and 1953, respectively. The law 
states further that nothing in this provision 
shall in any way impair or abridge rights of 
Americans under terms of the Executive 
Agreement signed by the United States and 
the Republic of the Philippines on July 4, 
1946. (Article X-4 of the Agreement guards 
against discrimination on the part of the 
Philippine Government or political subdi- 
visions against United States citizens and 
business enterprises) ; 

No importer may receive more than 30 
percent of the total quota established for any 
article, except when such limitation would 
be detrimental to public interest; 

The base of proportionate allocation to 
established importers for quota items is 
the c. i. f. value of average imports of such 
items for the 3-year period 1946-48; 

For nonquota items, imports are restricted 
to the equivalent of 1948 c. i. f. values, except 
that there is no limit on imports of materials, 
machinery, and equipment for dollar-saving 
and dollar-earning industries; 

The proportion of quotas set aside for new 
importers is to be allocated among them on 
the basis of financial capacity and business 
standing. 

[Copies of the new import-control law 
may be obtained from the Far Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from the Department’s 
Field Offices. ] 

Also approved by Congress at the session 
completed on May 18 was a stringent price- 
control bill and a general appropriations 
bill for about 260,000,000 pesos. (1 peso== 
US$0.50.) Tax bills sponsored by the Ad- 
ministration and expected to yield 98,000,000 





pesos in new revenue failed to receive Con- 
gressional approval, as did a bill to national- 
ize retail trade. 

During May the Central Bank announced 
adoption of a foreign-exchange budget and 
introduced a system for certifying to desig- 
nated agents availability of foreign exchange 
for invisible transactions. Agents must sub- 
mit to the Bank each day a statement of 
exchange requirements for the total of all 
individual applications. 

According to latest estimates, exports of 
copra, coconut oil, and desiccated coconut, in 
terms of copra, amounted to about 126,183 
long tons in the first quarter of 1950, an in- 
crease of about 6 percent compared with 
shipments of 118,183 long tons for the same 
period in 1949. Coconut-oil exports alone 
totaled 10,086, and 8,943 long tons for the first 
3 months of 1950 and 1949, respectively. 

Significant improvement in abaca produc- 
tion was achieved during the first quarter of 
1950. Output for the period totaled 180,237 
bales, in contrast to 148,448 bales in 1949. 
Throughout the early part of May, Govern- 
ment officials emphasized the need for in- 
creasing production of abaca, and concern 
was expressed regarding potential competi- 
tion from Western Hemisphere areas, where 
development of the abaca industry is re- 
ceiving encouragement. 

Corn production in 1949-50 may reach 582,- 
000 metric tons, according to preliminary es- 
timates of the Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics. For 1948-49, output totaled 534,067 
metric tons. 

Estimates of sugar output for the 1949-50 
crop year have been revised by the Sugar 
Quota Office to 720,000 short tons of centrifu- 
gal sugar. Because of an unusually good 
growing season, yield of the 1950-51 crop has 
been forecast at 950,000 short tons. Deliver- 
ies to the United States up to May 14 
amounted to 280,000 short tons, and total 
shipments for the year are expected to be 
about 500,000 short tons. 


Saudi Arabia 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
JIDDA 


(Dated May 29, 1950) 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


On April 5 a new bottling plant for a popu- 
lar American soft drink was opened in Jidda, 
which will employ 65 workers. Sales figures 
for Jidda and Mecca are reported to have 
reached 15,000 bottles per day. 

Construction activities in Jidda during 
April were highlighted by work on customs 
offices and warehouses on the new pier by a 
British construction firm, a new building to 
house the Egyptian Industries exhibit, erec- 
tion of an additional telephone line between 
Jidda and Mecca, and continued widespread 
building of private homes and business estab- 
lishments. 

Gasoline pumps with quantity and price 
meters were sold during April by the local 
American oil company to Saudi Arabians who 
are now operating their own gasoline stations. 

The concession for the electrification of 
Mecca was granted by royal decree to a local 
Saudi company. 

An American engineering company contin- 
ued to work on the construction of new and 
larger hangars at the Jidda airport. 

The establishment of an overland bus and 
trucking service between Medina and Da- 
mascus, Syria, was announced by a Syrian 
firm. It is expected that this service will fa- 
cilitate the passage of pilgrims into Saudi 
Arabia from the north. 
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SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 


The Crown Prince ordered the establish- 
ment of a school in Artawiyah. A private 
night school for language instruction in 
English, French, and certain of the languages 
spoken in India and Pakistan was opened in 
Mecca. 

A Lebanese hospital established in Jidda 
was scheduted to open during May. Two 
government hospitals were opened during 
the month, one in Taif for tuberculosis 
patients, and one in Jidda for eye ailments. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture continued to benefit from un- 
usually heavy rainfall in April, and fore- 
casts are for a good harvest. Some damage 
was caused to roads and buildings in certain 
areas—parts of the Mecca-Taif road were 
washed out, and flash floods were reported 
in a number of villages. 


FINANCE 


During April the Saudi riyal fluctuated 
only slightly from a high of 20.7 cents on 
April 3 to 20.3 cents by April 24. The value 
of the riyal in relation to gold was also fairly 
steady throughout the month. On April 3 
the George Head British gold sovereign was 
selling for 53.13 riyals or $11. By April 24 
it had dropped to 53.11 riyals or $10.80. 


Sweden 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
STOCKHOLM 


(Dated May 22, 1950) 


Business conditions in Sweden continued 
to improve during the period from April 15 
to May 15, 1950. Spring weather conditions 
were favorable, and business was stimulated 
by the removal of quantitative limitations 
on imports of many products from OEEC 
countries. Tourists arriving in Stockholm 
found it practically impossible to obtain 
hotel accommodations except with long- 
time reservations. 

No changes in rationing occurred during 
the period under review, but the Govern- 
ment announced that larger supplies of cof- 
fee would soon become available. Sweden 
apparently continued to have larger food 
supplies than are available in neighboring 
countries. Fresh fruit and vegetable mar- 
kets, for example, carried various items from 
France and tomatoes from the Canary 
Islands. 

Price changes between March and April, 
based on preliminary figures of the Swedish 
Board of Trade and Social Board, were as 
follows (1935=100): The wholesale-price 
index rose one point to 221, the export-price 
index increased two points to 278, but the 
import-price index fell one point to 311. 


AGRICULTURE 


Spring seedings were later than normal in 
central Sweden, and growth has been re- 
tarded by cold weather. Soil moisture, how- 
ever, is excellent and with warmer weather 
in the near future, prospects are for a favor- 
able crop. Damage to fall-seeded crops is 
less than expected, and crop failure is now 
officially estimated at about 20 percent for oil 
crops, 3 percent for wheat, and 4 percent for 
rye. The supply of phosphatic and nitrog- 
enous fertilizers is far above the level pre- 
vailing before the war. 

Milk production continues 10 to 15 percent 
above last year, and pork production is suffi- 
cient to permit some net movements into 
cold storage. Egg production is above pres- 
ent demand, and large quantities of eggs 
were exported during the first quarter of the 
year. 
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LABOR 


Swedish wage policies for 1951 were still 
under discussion, and indications are that 
there will be agreement on a moderate un- 
freezing of wages, always in keeping with 
the Government’s current stabilization pol- 
icy. Concrete plans for this unfreezing will 
not be made public until this fall. 

The latest employment figures, covering 
November 1949, give the general industrial- 
employment index as 100 (November 1948= 
100), or 100.9 for men and 97.2 for women. 
Labor shortages, though somewhat less 
marked than earlier, continued for certain 
categories, chiefly skilled labor in the steel 
mills and mechanical workshops. Unem- 
ployment reported by the chief unions aver- 
aged 4.0 percent of the membership in Jan- 
uary 1950, as against 4.9 percent in Decem- 
ber 1949 and 4.1 percent in January 1949. 
The number of aliens in the labor force 
stood at 92,429 in October 1949. 


INDUSTRY 


The Swedish industrial-production index 
for March 1950 increased by 6 points to 206 
over the previous month. This was chiefly 
because of the intensified output of the 
“Capital Goods Industry”, i. e., manufactures 
of durable consumer goods, such as machine 
tools, industrial equipment of all kinds, and 
similar items, which increased the index 
figure from 212 (revised figures) in February 
to 221 in March 1950, or by 4 percent. 

It is reliably estimated by the trade that 
some 2,000 agricultural tractors were manu- 
factured in Sweden during the first 4 months 
of 1950 compared with about 2,400 in the 
same period of 1949. 

The production of chemical wood pulp for 
sale during March 1950 amounted to 164,- 
000 metric tons, compared with 146,000 in 
February 1950 and 156,000 in March 1949. 
On March 31, 1950, stocks of pulp for sale 
amounted to 220,000 metric tons, whereas 
total stocks, including those for the mills’ 
own use in making paper, amounted to 
233,000 metric tons, compared with 449,000 a 
year earlier. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Sweden’s idle shipping tonnage on April 
1, 1950, consisted of 68 vessels with a total 
of 77,514 gross tons, compared with 26 ves- 
sels with a total of 38,210 gross tons on April 
1, 1949. Cheaper rates offered by Russian 
and Polish vessels in the Baltic coal trade 
were mainly responsible for the increase. 

Passenger frequency at the Stockholm air- 
port increased by about 20 percent during 
the first quarter of 1950, compared with the 
period January-March 1949. Air freight in- 
creased by about 50 percent and air mail by 
about 25 percent. 

The State Trade and Industry Commis- 
sion has indicated its intention to grant im- 
port licenses under certain conditions for 
American-made motor vehicles—mostly pas- 
senger cars for taxicab service, and trucks— 
up to 8,000,000 crowns, (about $1,600,000). 

An Official of the State Railways has in- 
dicated that an increase in railway freight 
rates by approximately 10 percent is con- 
templated in order to cover a calculated an- 
nual loss for 1949-50 of about 50,000,000 
crowns. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The latest available statistics reveal that 
Sweden’s imports increased from 1,098,844,- 
000 crowns (1 crown=US$0.19), in the first 
quarter of 1949 to 1,266,337,000 crowns, in 
the same quarter of 1950, an increase of only 
16.2 percent, whereas exports for the same 
periods increased from 884,870,000 crowns to 
1,184,945,000 crowns, an increase of nearly 
34 percent. The principal export groups dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year were pulp 


and paper products, metals and manufac- 
tures thereof, machinery and appliances, 
means of transport (mostly ships), and tim- 
ber products. The leading imports were 
minerals, textile products, foodstuffs, metals 
and manufactures thereof, and machinery 
and appliances. 

The Federated German Republic contin- 
ued to follow the United Kingdom as Sweden’s 
second leading trade partner with the United 
States in third place. 

Swedish imports from the United States 
during the first 2 months of 1950 were val- 
ued at 70,894,000 crowns and exports at 48,- 
836,000 crowns compared with 72,056,000 and 
31,092,000 crowns respectively, during the 
same period of 1949. Increased wood-pulp 
exports accounted for most of the increase 
in exports to the United States. 

During the first 2 months of 1950, total 
Swedish exports to the U. S. S. R. and the 
seven other nations in the Eastern bloc 
amounted to 61,078,000 crowns, compared 
with 46,673,000 crowns in the first 2 months 
of 1949, an increase of 31 percent, whereas 
imports from these countries amounted to 
58,606,000 crowns, compared with 79,535,000, 
a decrease of over 26 percent over the same 
period last year. Exports of iron ore to 
Poland appear to have caused the notable 
increase in exports from Sweden to Eastern 
Europe. The decrease in imports from 
Poland, principally of coal, was also note- 
worthy. 

On May 17, the Riksdag passed a Govern- 
ment bill proposing certain amendments 
to rules relating to Government guaranties 
of private Swedish export credits. The 
most important amendment was a guar- 
anty against losses on consignment stocks 
in foreign countries, intended principally to 
make possible the establishment of consign- 
ment stocks of Swedish products in the 
United States. 

Bilateral trade agreements were signed, ex- 
tended, or revised during late April and early 
May with Italy, France, Turkey, and Japan. 
In general, these new understandings pro- 
vided for increases in the exchange of com- 
modities over levels set in previous agree- 
ments. 


FINANCE 


The Riksbank’s gold and net foreign-ex- 
change holdings totaled 1,365,000,000 crowns 
on May 15, 1950, an increase of 94,000,000 
since April 15. This was due chiefly to the 
transfer from the National Debt Office of 
the Riksbank of British Treasury bills in 
redemption of Swedish Treasury bills, domes- 
tic net purchases of gold, and an increase of 
22,000,000 crowns in “other foreign assets” 
(including claims on ECA). Against these 
increases, there evidently was a net foreign- 
exchange outflow amounting to 44,000,000 
crowns. 

Toward the end of April and during the 
first half of May the domestic Swedish money 
market tightened considerably. This was 
caused partly by heavy purchases by com- 
mercial banks from the Riksbank of foreign 
exchange, especially sterling, in payment for 
imports, but principally by the collection 
during the second week of May of about 
900,000,000 crowns of withholding taxes and 
unpaid tax balances from 1949. The trans- 
fer of 500,000,000 crowns of collected tax 
funds to the local governments, and the pay- 
ment of 100,000,000 crowns of child-support 
grants, were expected to bring about a 
marked relaxation of the money market 
during the second half of May. 

Commercial bank loans reached an all- 
time high of 8,375,000,000 crowns at the end 
of April. Deposits at 8,681,000,000 crowns 
were slightly below the all-time high of 
February 1950. 

Following the Riksdag approval of the 
Government’s purchase of five formerly Ger- 
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man-owned Swedish mines, the Cabinet on 
April 21 allocated 12,000,000 crowns for sub- 
scription to shares in AB Statsgruvor (a 
Government holding company controlling all 
the State-owned mines) established on the 
same date. 

On April 26 the Riksdag approved a Gov- 
ernment proposal to abolish the Swedish 
paper tax effective May 1. 

On April 26, the Riksdag authorized 
Sweden's application for membership in the 
International Monetary Fund and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Each. was stated to require 
a capital investment of 518,000,000 crowns, 
including 80,000,000 crowns in gold for the 
Fund, and 10,400,000 crowns in gold or U. S. 
dollars for the Bank. 

On May 3, the Riksdag passed a bill extend- 
ing, without amendment, for 1 year until 
July 1, 1951: (a) The Foreign Exchange Act 
of June 22, 1939 (covering the administra- 
tion of exchange controls); (b) the law of 
June 3, 1949, limiting the Riksbank note 
issue to 3,500,000,000 crowns (plus an emer- 
gency increase of 700,000,000 crowns subject 
to special Government authorization); (Cc) 
the suspension of gold redemption of Swedish 
bank notes; and (d) the law of June 3, 1949, 
authorizing the King in certain cases to 
issue special regulations regarding cash re- 
serves of commercial banks. 

On May 17, the Riksdag, with a majority 
of two votes, decided to make January 1, 1951, 
the effective date for the abolishment of the 
extra gasoline tax of 0.20 crown per liter. 


Syria 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 
1950 


The economic situation in Syria during 
the first quarter of 1950 showed some signs 
of stability, according to a report from the 
United States Legation, Damascus. Al- 
though normally a quiet business period, 
trade improved somewhat. This resulted 
partly from developments following termi- 
nation of the Syro-Lebanese customs union 
in March. Industrial employment improved 
slightly. The price decline tended to level 
off. The agricultural outlook was generally 
favorabe, although certain yields were af- 
fected by adverse weather. The financial 
situation was aided by a loan from Saudi 
Arabia and an advance from Tapline. Note 
circulation remained steady. Quotations for 
the Syrian pound were slightly lower. 
Measures involving a new currency law and 
public-debt control were adopted. The Gov- 
ernment’s opposition to trade representation 
by nonnationals became stronger. 


TRADE AND PRICES 


Domestic trade improved somewhat during 
the quarter, with retail sales, particularly, 
showing a moderate expansion in March. 
This may be attributed partly to the diver- 
sion of trade from Lebanese to Syrian whole- 
salers and importers and the requirement 
that foreign firms establish representation 
in Syria proper if they desire to reach this 
market. 

The diversion of trade from Lebanon to 
other countries, following termination of the 
Syro-Lebanese Customs Union in March 13, 
has been followed by a reorientation of 
Syria’s trade policy. Still in the embryo 
stage, this policy, which purposes to effect 
an equilibrium in Syria’s balance of pay- 
ments and provide protection for domestic 
industries, is being implemented by a gen- 
eral tghtening of import licensing restric- 
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tions, an increase in the tariff duties on a 
number of products, and removal of export 
controls on cereals. 

Price movements were mixed during the 
quarter, with a leveling off of the general 
decline in wholesale prices noted. This de- 
cline has been in progress since the spring of 
1949. The cost of living was estimated to 
have increased slightly, owing chiefly to 
shortages in fruits and imported consumer 
goods. 


AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, AND MINING 


The agricultural situation varies. The 
yields of the more important bread-making 
cereals are expected to be about equal to 
1949, whereas yields of wool, tobacco, and 
cotton will range from 15 to 26 percent higher 
than last year. The fruit crop, except in the 
north, suffered considerably from the severe 
1949-50 winter. 

Industrial production was stimulated by 
a decline in purchases from Lebanon. Al- 
though industrial employment rose during 
the quarter for the first time since 1947, the 
unemployment situation still remained diffi- 
cult. Some relief was afforded by increased 
construction activity on the Syrian portion 
of the pipeline by Tapline (Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline Co.) 

A new mining law was enacted during the 
quarter to include petroleum articivties. 
This law (promulgated March 12) was imple- 
mented by the establishment of a committee 
to study applications for oil exploratory and 
development work in the area not now 
covered by the SPC (Syrian Petroleum Co.), 
which is largely limited to the Jezireh. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Large-scale economic projects, which have 
been considered from time to time, received 
further attention during the quarter. Ata 
meeting of the Council of Ministers on Jan- 
uary 9 a committee, comprised of the Min- 
isters of Public Works, National Economy, 
Agriculture, and Finance, was formed to 
study such economic projects and prepare 
plans for their implementation. This com- 
mittee and its working members produced 
enabling legislation for the S£20,000,000 
Latakia Port Developments; S£10,000,000 
Yarmuk hydroelectric project; and five irri- 
gation and land projects involving S£13,500,- 
000. Although these projects are not new, 
it is becoming increasingly evident that the 
Government will have to underwrite them 
if they are to be realized. At the end of 
the quarter they were being gradually im- 
plemented; calls for tenders were being pre- 
pared, and detailed engineering plans were 
being completed. 


FINANCE 


There were several important financial de- 
velopments during the quarter, including 
the adoption of measures to control the 
public debt and the issuance of banknotes. 

The first installment of $2,000,000 of the 
$6,000,000 loan from Saudi Arabia and an 
advance of $1,500,000 from Tapline were 
received. 

Note circulation remained stable during 
the quarter at approximately S£242,000,000 
(of which S£234,000,000 are Banque de Syrie 
et due Liban banknotes). The withdrawal 
and exchange of Syrian 50- and 100-pound 
banknotes, undertaken on March 23, was 
completed with respect to Syria and Leb- 
anon. This involved approximately 83 per- 
cent of total note circulation, and included 
approximately S£44,000,000 of such notes 
which were in the possession of the Lebanese 
Government. 

By decree dated January 31, 1950, the 
Syrian Government took steps to bring its 
currency circulation under control. This 
decree authorized the Syrian Minister of 


Finance to print Syrian banknotes for issue 
by the issuing organization, which is at 
present the Banque de Syrie et du Liban; 
the latter formerly printed these notes. 

A new currency law was established by a 
decree dated March 11. This law provides, 
among other things, that all banknotes 
issued shall be covered 100 percent, of which 
30 percent shall be gold. The new currency 
law does not stipulate by what date the 
cover provisions are to be complied with. 
The present actual cover of note circulation 
is roughly estimated at S£63,000,000 in 
French francs, S£12,000,000 in gold, and the 
remainder in Syrian treasury notes. 

The Syrian pound was quoted slightly lower 
during the quarter. The open-market cable 
transfer rates of the dollar and sterling in 
January were S£3.55 and S£8.50, respectively, 
and subsequently rose in late March to S£3.62 
and S£9.15, respectively. In relation to the 
Lebanese pound the agio on the Syrian pound 
opened at 8 percent, rose in late March to 
over 18 percent, but reacted toward the close 
of the quarter to 10 percent. The price of a 
kilogram of 24-K gold opened at S£4,750, 
declined to S£4,400 during January and Feb- 
ruary, and remained at the latter level during 
March. (Official rate of Syrian pound is 
$0.453.) 

The regular budget for 1950 is estimated at 
S£142,800,000 as compared with S£130,710,000 
for 1949. In composition the budget shows 
little variation from the preceding year, na- 
tional defense continuing to absorb a major 
proportion (26 percent) of total appropria- 
tions. The 1950 regular estimated expendi- 
tures are 34 percent less than the total 1949 
expenditures, which include increases in the 
initial regular budget and exceptional expen- 
ditures. 

A “Public Debt Fund” was created by a 
decree dated March 12, 1950. Preliminary 
information indicates that this is to be a 
revolving fund to which shall be debited, 
among other items: (a) The value of Treas- 
ury notes put up as cover for the Syrian cur- 
rency (estimated to be approximately S£160,- 
000,000), (b) the expenditures made under 
the 1949 exceptional budget (about S£65,000,- 
000), (c) the net losses incurred in the final 
liquidation of Mira (the wheat agency), and 
(d) the installments due under the Saudi 
Arabian loan. This fund shall in turn be 
credited with, among other items: (1) The 
profits on withdrawal and exchange of bank- 
notes, (2) exceptional taxes enacted in 1949, 
(3) proceeds of the Saudi Arabian loan, (4) 
loans from the bank of issue, (5) revenues 
out of the regular budget allotted to the 
public debt fund, and (6) special taxes and 
other revenues allotted to the public debt by 
legislative decree. According to available 
data, the most significant credit items at 
present are believed to be (3) and (4). 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NATIONALS REQUIRED AS REPRESENTATIVES 
OF FOREIGN FIRMS 


The official opposition to representation in 
Syria by nonnationals (particularly Leban- 
ese) became firmer during the first quarter of 
1950. A decree dated July 6, 1949, provided 
that foreign firms shall be represented in 
Syria by individuals of either Syrian or com- 
pany nationality; registration under this 
decree was required on December 9, 1949, 
with the Government being given 90 days in 
which to grant licenses to do business. In 
granting the initial licenses during January 
and February, this decree was narrowly inter- 
preted to cover only firms operating directly 
in Syria with their own personnel. It is now 
apparently being interpreted more broadly in 
order to cover agencies as well. This is evi- 
dently designed to stop the practice of (a) 
Lebanese nationals representing firms on any 
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basis in Syria, and (b) foreign representatives 
of company nationality covering Syria out of 
Beirut. This decree is expected to affect 
American firms represented either by (a) 
American or other non-Syrian nationals re- 
siding in Lebanon and covering the Syrian 
market from that point, or by (b) Syrian 
corporations or Syrian companies owned or 
actually controlled by Lebanese and acting as 
agents for, or otherwise representing, Ameri- 
can interests. 


Thailand 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BANGKOK 


(Dated May 23, 1950) 


Exports to the United States in March 
1950 (excluding rubber and including re- 
exports valued at $688,283) were valued at 
$1,777,854, considerably in excess of Com- 
parable exports during February, which 
amounted to $1,046,913. However, a large 
part of the increase was accounted for by 
refined tin valued at $417,175. Tin is not 
being produced at present and has not been 
in production since the end of the war. 
(The origin of the exported tin is not re- 
ported, but it is likely that it comes from 
hoarded stocks.) This commodity is not 
likely, therefore, to become a recurring item 
in Thailand’s exports to the United States 
in the near future. Exclusive of refined tin, 
exports to the United States during March 
increased about 28 percent over the preced- 
ing month to continue the trend indicated 
in February. 

The Thai Ministry of Commerce an- 
nounced an agreement with the United 
Kingdom for the sale to Conimonweaith 
and other sterling areas of approximately 
464,500 metric tons of rice. This agreement, 
together with other rice export commit- 
ments, accounted for nearly all of the ex- 
pected 1950 export surplus of 1,200,000 
metric tons. Delays were being experienced 
by rice-exporting companies in the receipt 
of payments from the Government for rice 
shipped. The official explanation for this 
situation was that the bulk shipments of 
rice to Japan caused an over-extension of 
credit which the slower moving Thai im- 
ports from Japan could not immediately 
offset. Thai-Japanese trade is carried on 
under the trade agreement between Thai- 
land and SCAP which provides for balanced 
trade on an open-account basis to be con- 
ducted in terms of United States dollars (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 3, 
1950). 

Negotiations on the barter-trade agree- 
ment between Thailand and the Philippine 
Republic were continued, and interest was 
shown in developing trade with the United 
States of Indonesia. There were frequent 
rumors that both the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China and representatives of the 
Communist regime in China were attempting 
to buy rice in Thailand, offering both U. S. 
dollars and sterling. 

The Thai Government has created an of- 
ficial economic group known as the National 
Economic Council, which was authorized by 
the Thai Parliament in December 1949. The 
Council is responsible for long-range eco- 
nomic planning and for the review cf eco- 
nomic-aid programs. To parallel this official 
action, a group of Thai economists and busi- 
ness leaders organized a group known as the 
Thai Institute of Economics and offered its 
services to the National Council. 

Some labor disputes were in evidence dur- 
ing the month. Also, the recruitment of 
labor from the northern provinces was at- 
tempted by owners of rubber plantations 
in southern Thailand, with the assistance 
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of a member of Parliament. One threatened 
strike involving 300 workers was averted by 
the grant of concessions by the employer. 
In another labor-management dispute, me- 
diation efforts on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare were unsu°cessful 
at the end of the month. The Government 
announced that new comprehensive labor 
legislation was being drafted. 

Other miscellaneous items of economic in- 
terest are: (1) The permanent Secretariat 
of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East in Bangkok sponsored an in- 
formal series of meetings to investigate the 
possible benefits to be derived from stand- 
ardizing rail transport equipment in South 
East Asia; (2) the Thai Government set 
aside an initial budget of 2,900,000 baht to 
start an agricultural census this year, with 
the assistance of experts from the Food and 
Agriculture Organization; and (3) Govern- 
ment authorities reported an increase of 
2,000 kilowatts in power demand during the 
past 6 months, and recommended early 
action to expand power facilities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS RELAXED 


Import controls on a large number of 
commodities were revoked by Royal Decree 
No. 3, B. E. 2493, effective May 29, 1850. The 
following commodities were released from 
import licensing by this decree: Cosmetics, 
perfumes, toys, meats, canned fish, shell 
fish, biscuits, breads, cakes, pastry, puddings, 
chocolate, macaroni, vermicelli, spaghetti, 
soybean cake, jellies, noodles, salt, mustard, 
sauces of all kinds, fruits fresh or preserved, 
preserved vegetables, mushrooms, soda 
waters, syrups, fruit juices, aerated water, 
and oils for mixing with paint except those 
specifically requiring an import permit. 

The new decree requires import licenses 
for the following commodities only: Sugar, 
molasses, and sugar products except those 
for medicinal purposes; passenger cars and 
motorcycles; oxygen; varnishes, except tung 
oil and linseed oil having an iodine content 
not less than 170; and construction cement. 


Trieste (British- 
U. S. Zone of the 
Free Territory) 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW INVESTMENT REGULATIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Allied Military Government, in imple- 
mentation of its efforts to stimulate eco- 
nomic activity in the British-United States 
Zone, has issued three orders, effective early 
in June, designed to encourage the estab- 
lishment of new industries, according to a 
report from the United States Political Ad- 
visor in Trieste. These orders deal with the 
investment of foreign capital, the procure- 
ment of licenses for the establishment of 
new industries, and the reorganization of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Together, the 
three orders, with the exception of one pro- 
vision regarding investment, put into effect 
the same laws which were already in force 
in Italy. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
May 8, 1948.) 

The order relating to the investment of 
capital provides for the transfer of income 
and capital, for the registration of foreign 
holdings, and for the prior authorization 
of foreign investment by the Allied Military 


Government after consultation with the 
President of the Zone. It is the require- 
ment for prior authorization which differs 
from present Italian regulations. 

The second order removes many of the re- 
strictions on the setting up of new businesses 
in the Zone, and the third order creates a 
new Chamber of Commerce of expanded 
character and scope. 


United States 


of Indonesia 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
DJAKARTA, BATAVIA 


(Dated May 5, 1950) 


Political disturbances and numerous 
strikes in shipping, estate agriculture, and 
other enterprises during April adversely af- 
fected the country’s economic rehabilitation 
and prevented the anticipated improvement 
in production and exports following the in- 
troduction of new foreign-exchange regula- 
tions in March. However, by the end of 
April the labor situation had quieted down 
and no important strikes were in effect. 

With the additional arrivals of ECA rice 
shipments in March and the anticipated good 
harvest of irrigated rice, an improvement 
in the food supply situation is anticipated. 

In April the Department of Economic Af- 
fairs announced that price controls had been 
lifted on textiles (except bed sheeting, drills, 
dungarees, and mosquito netting) , sweetened 
condensed milk, corned beef, paper (except 
newsprint), stained and ornamental glass, 
cycle spare parts, and sundries. The Depart- 
ment, however, reserved the right to allot 
certain quantities of goods for rationing at 
maximum prices and also to designate the 
regions where goods must be sold and in 
what quantities. To prevent large profits 
being made on free-market sales, transactions 
in these goods are covered by the provisions 
of the “Regulation Free Sales 1950,” which 
provides that 95 percent of the excess profits 
be collected by the Government as a special 
tax. It was further decided to increase the 
import allocations of cotton yarns for the 
textile industry, and medicines. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


Wholesale prices on the Djakarta market 
remained relatively stable during April fol- 
lowing readjustments to the new levels 
brought about by the foreign-exchange and 
monetary measures taken during the preced- 
ing month. Rubber prices continued to rise 
in keeping with world prices, and some other 
commodities also closed at higher levels than 
a month ago. 


Cost or LIVING 


With the exception of Bandung and Macas- 
sar, the indexes of food prices, based on the 
free-market prices of 19 domestic foodstuffs, 
showed a decrease in February from Janu- 
ary 1950. With 19383=100, February indexes 
(with January indexes in parentheses) were 
as follows: Djarkarts 1355 (1374), Bandung 
1402 (1311); Surabaya 1142 (1181); Palem- 
bang 1760 (1848); and Macassar 1060 (1040). 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


During the past 3 months an Indonesian 
Government mission has concluded trade 
agreements with Sweden, Italy, Poland, the 
United Kingdom, and the Netherlands— 
which, in effect, continue through 1950 the 
agreements made previously by the Nether- 
lands Government. During the month of 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


ASSEMBLY OF AIRCRAFT, EGYPT 


The Egyptian press on May 16, 1950, an- 
nounced that the de Havilland Aircraft Co. 
had negotiated a license to “manufacture” 
jet aircraft in Egypt and that similar licenses 
had been negotiated recently in France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and India. 

It is generally believed that Vampire jet 
aircraft will not be manufactured, but it is 
possible, if the plan develops, that these air- 
craft will be assembled in Egypt. No infor- 
mation is available as to where or how the 
assembly work will be done or when it will 
begin. 

The Egyptian Air Force during the past 
few months has purchased a number of 
Vampire jet aircraft from de Havilland and 
is reported to have the intention of acquiring 
more. 


OPERATIONS PLANNED BY HINDUSTAN 
AIRCRAFT FACTORY, INDIA 


The Hindustan Aircraft Factory in India is 
to do large-scale assembly work and to man- 
ufacture modern and advanced types of 
military aircraft. 

The capital of the factory is to be increased 
by 10,000,000 rupees (1 rupee=$0.2087) from 
its present capital of 17,500,000 rupees. Cap- 
ital may be raised by a State loan, but the 
choice of method has been left to the decision 
of the Government of India. 


TRIAL FLIGHTS OF HANDLEY PACE AIRCRAFT, 
NEw ZEALAND 


Recent trials of the Handley Page four- 
engined Miles Marathon aircraft have shown 
that the plane is not entirely suitable in its 
present development stage, NZNAC (New 
Zealand National Airways Corporation) has 
announced. Details of the special require- 
ments for New Zealand conditions have been 
transmitted to the Handley Page Co., in order 
to ascertain if they can be incorporated. 
The Marathon arrived in New Zealand in 
February of this year on a world sales tour. 
In the Dominion it was given extensive trials 
during which NZNAC pilots flew the aircraft 
with passengers over regular routes. 


DEMONSTRATION OF SCANDIA—92, ROME, 
ITALY 


The SAAB (Svenska Aeroplan Aktiebolaget) 
company made a demonstration flight May 
23, 1950, at Ciampino International Airport, 
Rome, with the Scandia-92 twin-engined 
aircraft. The demonstration was organized 
by SAAB and the Italian Fiat company, pri- 
marily for officials of the Italian Ministry of 
Defense-Aeronautics and officials of Italian 
airlines. The principal demonstration was 
effected without passengers. 

The demonstration included an exhibition 
of the aircraft’s rate-of-climb (600 meters 
per minute, according to the chief pilot, 
without passengers), a low-altitude maxi- 
mum-speed flight and a low-altitude slow- 
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speed flight with full flaps and landing gear 
down. In addition, the pilot demonstrated 
the aircraft’s performance on one engine. 
This exhibition included a landing and take- 
off as well as relatively steep turns in flight. 
The final performance included a “short 
field” landing utilizing the reverse-pitch 
propellers for maximum braking effect. Offi- 
cials who witnessed the exhibition appeared 
highly pleased with the performance. 

SAAB is endeavoring to elicit Italian inter- 
est in the Scandia for its construction under 
license. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AIRPLANE ParTs, 
MALAYA 


Airplane parts are permitted to be imported 
into Malaya to replace worn parts on Ameri- 
can-manufactured planes (principally DC-3 
craft which are owned and operated by 
Malayan Airways, Ltd.). DC-3 aircraft now 
in operation are expected to be airworthy 
until 1955 and, as no such craft can be 
obtained from the sterling area or other 
soft-currency areas, it may be possible to 
replace the same from the United States. 
This possibility, of course, will depend upon 
the economic and financial condition of the 
country at that time. 


Trade in Airplane Parts, Malaya, 
1948 and 1949 
[In Straits Settlements dollars] ! 


198 | 1949 





Imports from— 





United Kingdom_._- 100, 099 145, 276 
| SS pees 528 
Hong Kong_.-.--- ee a PNR 956 
Australia_ “ . 63, 402 74, 590 
Netherlands__-_-_-_- 732 5 
Egypt...-.-- ce 74 
United States_ . 83, 822 234, 285 
Java... ; : 1, 280 
Philippines - 3, 462 
Total ___- 249, 335 459, 171 
Exports to— 
North Borneo 800 429 
Hong Kong__. ; 150 
Australia_- = 6, 500 
China . 2, 100 a 
Philippines - - -- : 3, 654 
Thailand __- 5, 120 
cada baits a 6, 704 12, 049 
1 Average annual rate for 1949, 1 Straits Settlements 


dollar—US $0.4297, 


RESULTS OF COMET’S TROPICAL 
TESTING, U. K. 


Tropical testing of the Comet was com- 
pleted and the aircraft returned to England 
on May 11. 

In the course of the journey to Khartoum 
and Nairobi, the Comet logged about 40 
hours flying time, bringing its total up to 287 
hours. The United Kingdom-Cairo flight was 
made in 5 hours 6 minutes 47 seconds, at 
an average speed of 425 m. p. h. for the 2,183- 
mile trip. Cairo to Nairobi was flown in 5 
hours 15 minutes, about half the present 
commercial flying time. The Nairobi-Khar- 
toum flight took 3 hours 10 minutes. The 
Comet carried a payload of 8,000 pounds (its 


— -—=s 


present maximum is 12,000 pounds) .—equiv- 
alent to 34 passengers with luggage. 

The tropical testing gave no unexpected 
results. It was shown, as anticipated, that 
gas turbine engines are more affected by 
heat conditions than are piston engines but 
that cooling problems are less severe. Dur- 
ing the 160 hours on the tests, only 3 hours 
were spent on engine overhaul. The engines 
ran about 1,000 miles on each gallon of lu- 
bricating oil used. The plane took off from 
Nairobi at take-off weights up to 86,000 
pounds (present maximum take-off weight 
is 105,000 pounds). Testing at Khartoum 
was concluded in a 108° F. temperature. 


Automotive 
Products 


PLAN FOR ASSEMBLY OF FIRST BRITISH 
PASSENGER CaRS, BRAZIL 


The assembly of a Ford Prefect, the first 
British passenger car to be assembled in 
South America, was completed in May 1950 
in Sao Paulo, states the British press. The 
full assembly program at Sao Paulo will 
include Anglia and Prefect cars and Thames 
trucks. Heretofore, complete motor vehicles 
have been exported to Brazil from the United 
Kingdom, but the press reports that assembly 
will permit the importation of about 40 per- 
cent more units for the same amount of 
exchange. 

Exports of British Fords to Brazil have 
shown a steady increase, totaling 2,090 com- 
plete vehicles in 1949 and 1,503 in the first 
4 months of 1950. 


ACTION TAKEN TO MEET INCREASED DEMAND 
FOR VOLVO VEHICLES, SWEDEN 


Aktiebolaget Volvo, Sweden’s largest motor- 
vehicle manufacturer, has taken over the 
capital stock of Aktiebolaget Bolinder-Munk- 
tell, manufacturers of marine and stationary 
oil and Diesel motors, tractors, agricultural 
machinery, and woodworking machinery in 
order to meet the increased demand for Volvo 
passenger cars, trucks, and busses. 

The Volvo plants and subsidiaries have 
been unable to supply the motors, gear sets, 
and gear boxes necessary for increased motor- 
vehicle production, it is reported. The newly 
acquired Bolinder-Munktell factory manu- 
factures these products, and increased out- 
put of Volvo motor vehicles can be accom- 
plished without difficulty. 


CONTRACT SIGNED FOR BRITISH FIRM TO 
SUPPLY ENGINES FOR AUSTRALIAN CAR 


A £500,000 contract to supply engines for 
an Australian car, the Hartnett, was obtained 
by F. M. Aspin & Co., Ltd., of Bury, Lanca- 
shire, states the press. The contract Calls 
for the delivery of 500 engines a month, the 
first shipment to be made in August 1950. 

The Hartnett car is designed to run 60 
miles on 1 gallon of gasoline at an average 
speed of 40 miles per hour. The gear boxes 
will be made in Wolverhampton, Stafford- 
shire. 
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BrRAZIL’s TRADE IN VEHICLES AND PARTS 


Brazilian imports in 1949 showed decreases 
in all types of motor vehicles from 1948 and 
an increase in automotive parts and acces- 
sories. Imports in 1949, with figures for 1948 
in parentheses, were as follows: Passenger 
cars valued at 652,317,000 cruzeiros (1,033,- 
778,000); trucks and busses, 415,397,000 
cruzeiros (493,334,000); chassis for passenger 
cars, trucks, and busses, 411,404,000 cruzeiros 
(818,777,000); and automotive parts and ac- 
cessories, 373,433,000 cruzeiros (280,859,000). 
(One cruzeiro=-$0.0534, U. S. currency.) 


CANADIAN IMPORTS FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Canadian imports of motor vehicles in 
1949 included 56 passenger cars valued at 
C$52,500 from Czechoslovakia. It is under- 
stood that two Czechoslovakian models are 
currently being offered in Canada—one a 
Skoda sedan selling at C$1,595 and the other 
a Tatra selling at C$2,195 (1 Canadian dollar 
equals US$0.9091). News reports indicate 
that dealers have placed orders for 600 Czech- 
oslovakian cars and that sales may exceed 
2,000 units in 1950. 

Canadian imports of motorcycles from 
Czechoslovakia increased from 300 units in 
1948 to 1,100 in 1949. 


Steps TAKEN FOR TROLLEY-BUS 
OPERATION, URUGUAY 


The municipality of Montevideo, Uruguay, 
has recently agreed to purchase 18 “Balfour” 
trolley-bus units from the Council of British 
Manufacturers for 36,000 pesos each, to be 
delivered in late 1951 or early 1952. One 
peso = US$0.5263.) 

Work has started on the installations of 
overhead wiring for trolley busses on one of 
the main thoroughfares of Montevideo. 

Soon after the first trolley busses are in 
operation, steps probably will be taken to 
replace gradually all of the present streetcar 
equipment with trolley busses. 


Chemicals 


CONCERNS EXPAND OPERATIONS, BRAZIL 


Several chemical concerns in Brazil ex- 
panded their operations in 1949 to include 
such new products as sodium sulfate and 
polystyrene. Another factory began produc- 
tion of textile specialties—detergents, emul- 
siflers, and wetting agents. A significant 
development was the inauguration of a glue 
and synthetic-resin factory; it is reported 
to be the first plant in Latin America to 
produce formaldehyde in quantities sufficient 
for the manufacture of resins. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 4 months of 1950 in- 
creased to $31,370,000 in value from $27,615,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1949, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. Ex- 
ports of these products to the United States 
rose to $18,695,000 from $12,140,000, but those 
to the United Kingdom dropped slightly to 
$1,811,000 from $1,978,000. 


SITUATION IN HONG KONG’s TRADE 


Hong Kong’s chemical trade has been 
especially hard hit by the strain of main- 
taining huge quantities of China-destined 
cargoes in storage. A recent survey showed 
that 11 firms importing and dealing in 
chemicals had failed, 54 had temporarily 
suspended the chemical branches of their 
multiple businesses, and 119 were accepting 
hew orders only on 100 percent deposits from 
customers. 
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PHENOL May BE EXPORTED FROM WESTERN 
GERMANY 


West German manufacturers hope to ob- 
tain important export orders for natural and 
synthetic phenol. A shortage of these ma- 
terials exists at present on the world market, 
whereas domestic production has increased. 


CHILE’S PLAN FOR EXPORTATION OF 
NITRATES 


Chile plans to resume, for the first time 
since the war, the exportation of nitrates to 
Western Germany and Japan, states the 
foreign press. An Official of the Nitrate Co. 
of Chile recently visited Portugal to nego- 
tiate with the Ministries of Finance and 
Economy with a view to increasing exports 
to that country. 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION DECLINEs, 
FRANCE 


Production of sulfuric acid in France in 
March 1950 dropped to 175,785 metric tons 
from 97,286 tons in February and 111,709 
tons in January, the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce reports. Monthly average 
production in 1949 was 95,891 tons. 


PRODUCTION, WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Western Germany in April 1950 (prelim- 
inary figures) was as follows, in thousand 
metric tons (March totals in parentheses) : 
Nitrogenous fertilizers (N content), 39.1 
(41.9); phosphatic fertilizers (P.O,), 27.4 
(33.1); soda ash, 57.4 (56.9); caustic soda, 
26.7 (26.3); sulfuric acid, 91.4 (91.4); and 
calcium carbide, 58.5 (55.4). 


PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Production of certain chemicals in India 
in the first quarter of 1950 was as follows, 
in metric tons except where otherwise spec- 
ified (figures for first quarter of 1949 in 
parentheses): Caustic soda, 2,544 (1,528); 
soda ash, 11,409 (9,200); bleaching powder, 
937 (808); superphosphate, 8,865 (7,163); 
sulfuric acid, 23,315 (20,000); and industrial 
alcohol 967,171 gallons (983,896). 


OUTPUT OF BICHROMATES AND CHROMIC 
Acip, To Be INCREASED, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Marble, Lime & Associated Industries, Ltd., 
South Africa, will install in its Durban plant 
new equipment valued at £100,000. The new 
installations will enable the factory to in- 
crease its output of bichromates and chromic 
acid by 30 percent and to fill additional or- 
ders from abroad. The plant is understood 
to be exporting chromium chemicals valued 
at £500,000 annually to 55 different countries. 


MANUFACTURE OF UREA PLANNED, 
NORWAY 


Norsk Hydro, Norway, plans to begin man- 
ufacture of urea in July 1950 at a new fac- 
tory in Heroya. Annual output is expected 
to reach 10,000 metric tons annually, a large 
part of which will be exported. Only the 
industrial grade will be made; however, 
experiments now under way may lead even- 
tually to production of fertilizer urea. 


PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN CHEMICALS 
DISAPPOINTING POLAND 


Under the new Six-Year Plan, production 
of certain chemicals in Poland in the first 
quarter of 1950 did not reach the target 
figures. Percentages were as follows: Caustic 
soda, 97; soda ash, 94; and superphosphate, 
99. Output of sulfuric acid, however, ex- 
ceeded planned production by 2 percent. 


UsE OF FERTILIZERS, NETHERLANDS 


Preliminary estimates indicate that the 
use of potassic fertilizers in the Netherlands 
in the 1949-50 season will increase about 28 
percent over 1948-49. Consumption of ni- 
trogenous and phosphatic materials is ex- 
pected to show decreases of 18 percent and 2 
percent, respectively. Application of the 
three types in 1949-50 is estimated at the 
following percentages of the 1936-38 aver- 
ages: Nitrogenous, 157; potassic, 126; and 
phosphatic, 124. 


DYE EXPORTS AND PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Exportation of dyes from Japan was re- 
sumed in the second half of 1949 and totaled 
99 metric tons in that period. Exports rose 
to 139 tons in the first quarter of 1950. They 
went principally to Korea, Thailand, Argen- 
tina, and Hong Kong; China was the destina- 
tion for approximately 60 percent of annual 
prewar exports. In 1939, the peak year, ex- 
ports totaled 11,500 tons, about 40 percent of 
output. 

Production of coal-tar dyes in February 
1950 reached 733 tons, the second highest 
monthly total since the occupation. Of the 
156 different dyes produced, 8 were made for 
the first time since the war. 


U. K.’s Exports DECLINE 


The United Kingdom’s exports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in April 1950 
dropped to £7,128,752 in value from £8,274,390 
in March, according to Board of Trade sta- 
tistics published in the British press. Among 
the notable decreases were the following 
(March figures in parentheses) : Caustic soda, 
£260,711 (£309,256) ; soda ash, £110,746 (£180,- 
133); tar, creosote, and anthracene oils, 
£91,762 (£213,818); zinc oxide, £63,180 
(£100,826); and potassium compounds £37,- 
934 (£48,119). 

Exports to the United States dropped to 
£185,800 from £298,215. Other smaller mar- 
kets in April were British East and West 
Africa, Sweden, Norway, Netherlands, Italy, 
Egypt, and Brazil. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


Shipments of Brazilian coffee ports in 
1949-50 reached a total of 15,846,092 bags 
of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) by March 31, 1950, which date 
marked the end of the shipping season, ac- 
cording to the regulations issued June 9, 
1949, covering movement of coffee in 1949-50. 

On March 21, 1950, the Minister of Finance 
amended the regulations covering the move- 
ment of coffee in 1949-50 to permit coffee to 
be dispatched from the interior during April 
and May. 

According to unofficial statistics, “farm dis- 
patches” during April totaled nearly 250,000 
bags, bringing the total to 16,093,607 bags 
during the 1949-50 season. Total dispatches 
during the 1949-50 season, which ended May 
31, were expected to exceed 16,200,000 bags. 

Virtually all stocks that moved into ports 
during February and March consisted of 
coffee from the 1949 harvest. Visible interior 
stocks of old-crop coffee, which amounted to 
about 20,000 bags at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, had fallen to less than 7,000 bags by the 
end of March. Total movement into ports 
during the 2 months amounted to about 
1,260,000 bags. 
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Visible stocks of coffee in Brazil at the ena 
of March totaled 8,350,498 bags; this quantity 
included 2,798,458 bags of port stocks and 
5,552,040 bags held in the interior. By the 
end of April, port stocks had been further 
reduced to 2,614,522 bags. 

Exports in February 1950 amounted to only 
720,666 bags, the smallest monthly total 
recorded in a number of years. The United 
States took only 483,865 bags, and Norway 
ranked second with only 46,248 bags. In 
March, exports advanced to 1,189,805 bags, of 
which 704,889 bags went to the United States 
and 208,792 bags went to France. Unofficial 
statistics placed the total of exports in April 
at 755,129 bags. 

In the first 4 months of 1950, exports aver- 
aged only 927,610 bags per month as com- 
pared with an average of 1,306,044 bags in 
the corresponding period of 1949 and 1,887,- 
533 bags in the second half of 1949. 


Dairy Products 


Use OF MILK PERMITTED IN BREAD, 
NETHERLANDS 


Netherlands bakers are now permitted to 
use milk in bread, according to an announce- 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fish- 
eries and Food. This order was issued effec- 
tive May 20 and provides that either fluid 
milk or dried milk may be used. 

The use of milk in bread was standard 
practice before the war. The decision to 
again permit its use resulted from the con- 
tinually expanding milk production and the 
recommendations of dairy industry and 
trade groups. 

It is estimated that 50 percent of the white 
bread will be made with milk. On this basis, 
Netherlands consumption of white flour may 
be expected to drop 1 to 1% percent, as milk 
replaces about 3 percent of the flour content 
of white bread. 


Fish and Products 


FISHERIES OF MOROCCO AND TANGIER 


The fishing industry of French Morocco 
has greatly expanded in recent years and is 
an important factor in the economics of the 
country. The catch in 1949 reached a record 
of 96,308 metric tons compared with 55,900 
in 1948 and 33,279 in 1938. 

The fresh-fish industry is centered at Casa- 
blanca where most of the 89 trawlers and 
1,218 other fishing craft land their catches. 
Commercial fishing for the canning industry 
is located mainly at Safi, Mogador, and Aga- 
dir, where sardines, tunny, mackerel, and 
anchovies are landed by a fleet of 217 vessels. 
In recent years more than 70 percent (78 per- 
cent in 1949) of the total catch has been 
delivered to canners. Fish are also salted, 
smoked, frozen, and dry-packed for export 
as well as for domestic consumption. 

Fishing is also economically important in 
Spanish Morocco and in the International 
Zone of Tangier. The Spanish catch in 1949 
was 7,384 tons, somewhat less than in 1948 
when 9,455 tons, processed weight, were pro- 
duced. In December 1949 the industry suf- 
fered from severe storms which may curtail 
output for several years. There are eight 
canneries in the Spanish Zone, four of which 
are at Ceuta. 

Exports from the International Zone of 
Tangier totaled 1,114 tons in 1949 compared 
with 390 in 1948. 

An up-to-date trade list of commercial 
fishing companies and fish exporters of 
French and Spanish Morocco and Tangier 
has been compiled and is available at $1 per 
list from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade, or 
from Department of Commerce Field Offices. 
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Fruits and Nuts 


BraAZIL-NuT Crop, EXPORTS, AND PRICES 


Brazil’s 1949-50 crop of unshelled Brazil 
nuts has been unofficially estimated at 19,200 
metric tons, as compared with 32,246 tons in 
the 1948-49 season. 

Exports of Brazil nuts through the port of 
Belem in the first 4 months of 1950 totaled 
993 metric tons, of which 440 tons were un- 
shelled and 553 tons, shelled. The United 
States was the leading destination, taking 516 
tons, all shelled. Germany ranked second, 
taking 275 tons, all unshelled, and Canada 
was third with 134 tons (125 unshelled and 
9 shelled). The remainder went to the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Ireland, and New 
Zealand. Data on similar exports registered 
through Manaus, Itacoatiara, and Parintins, 
are not yet available. 

From the beginning of the 1949-50 Brazil- 
nut harvest (November 1949) until the end 
of February 1950, there was lack of interest on 
the part of producers to sell and exporters to 
accumulate stocks. This was due to the fact 
that the local export market was offering 
relatively low prices, which in turn was caused 
by lack of interest on the part of United 
States buyers who are the principal consum- 
ers of Brazil nuts. The only foreign buyers 
who showed any interest were the British, 
who, it is reported, acquired 1,500 tons de- 
pending on the concession of the import 
license by the Minister of Foods of that 
country. 

In March 1950, the local export markets 
began to react favorably as a consequence of 
the “barter deals’ for Brazil nuts authorized 
by announcement No. 167 of February 1, 1950, 
and further announcements of February 14 
and March 3, 1950, made by the export and 
import department of the Bank of Brazil. 
The authorization of the “barter deals” pro- 
voked a rapid increase in the price of un- 
shelled nuts ranging from 140 to 180 cruZeiros 
to 210 to 270 cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro=$0.054 
United States currency) per hectoliter (about 
110 pounds). These price increases were 
principally the result of speculation made by 
the importers of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro 
of products included in the “barter deals.” 
These importers began by paying a premium 
of 30 percent in the beginning of March to 
obtain preference in receiving dollar ex- 
change and gradually increased this premium 
to from 50 to 60 percent. These premiums 
made it possible for the local exporters to sell 
about 35,000 boxes of shelled nuts to United 
States buyers even though the prices the 
latter offered were lower than the prevailing 
prices in the local export market. In addi- 
tion to this, it is estimated that from Janu- 
ary to May 1950 the United States buyers 
acquired from 100 to 500 tons of unshelled 
nuts. 

As a result of the publication of the Min- 
ister of Foods of Great Britain on May 2, 1950, 
that Brazil nuts were included in the list of 
products that were not subject to import 
licenses, the local price of unshelled nuts rose 
greatly. This was because the British buyers 
entered actively into the market, and it is 
estimated that up to June 2, 1950, they 
acquired about 5,000 tons of unshelled nuts 
and 3,000 boxes of shelled nuts. 

Estimates are that before the end of the 
1949-50 exportation season the British buy- 
ers will acquire from 2,000 to 3,000 tons of 
unshelled nuts. However, these purchases 
are considered insignificant by the lccal ex- 
porters, as last year during the same period 
the Amazon Valley had exported 6,086 tons 
of unshelled nuts and 1,420 tons of shelled 
nuts to the United States. It is hoped that 
before the end of July 1950, the United 
States buyers will return actively to the 
market to acquire the rest of the 1949-50 
harvest which is estimated at from 3,000 to 


4,000 tons. The local exporters also hope to 
export to Germany from 1,000 to 2,000 tons 
under the “barter deals’ arrangement and 
a commercial agreement that was about to 
be finished in May, between Brazil and West- 
ern Germany. From January 1 until May 20, 
1950, about 275 tons of unshelled Brazil nuts 
were exported to Germany. 


ALMOND PRODUCTION AND TRADE, FRANCE 


Sweet-almond production in France in 
1950 may amount to 1,200 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a preliminary forecast, which, if 
realized, will be one of the best in recent 
years. Production of sweet almonds in 1949 
totaled only 300 tons, one of the smallest 
crops in years. The 1948 crop amounted to 
1,000 tons, and the average for the 5 years 
1943-47 was 700 tons. 

With domestic production at a low point, 
the 1949-50 almond market has been pri- 
marily dependent upon imports from other 
producing areas. Official statistics on al- 
mond imports are not available. However, 
on the basis of trade information, it is esti- 
mated that from the beginning of the season 
to May 15, about 6,300 tons of almonds had 
been imported. Italy supplied nearly half of 
all French almond imports during the cur- 
rent season and French Morocco about one 
quarter. It appeared probable that any fur- 
ther imports of more than negligible quan- 
tity made during the remainder of the season 
would come from Italy. 

The only significant quantities of almonds 
reported to have been exported during the 
1949-50 season were an estimated 1,000 tons 
to Germany, including several hundred tons 
of bitters and consisting of Italian and other 
imported almonds. 

Stocks available at mid-May were small 
and consisted almost entirely of imported 
nuts. Practically all remaining stocks of 
domestic almonds are reported to have been 
sold just before Easter. The new marketing 
season will start this fall with only new- 
crop nuts available from domestic produc- 
tion, plus some very limited quantities of 
imported old-crop nuts. 

The 1950-51 marketing season, although 
still some months ahead, gave promise of 
being a little more active than the current 
season. Domestic and French Moroccan 
production was expected to be larger than 
that in the preceding year and therefore 
would supply larger tonnages to the French 
market. The trade believed that a brisk 
business might be done in Italian nuts, pro- 
vided that Italian prices remained attractive 
and the French Government granted addi- 
tional quotas or placed Italian almonds on 
the free list. It appeared improbable that 
any substantial quantities of Spanish and 
Portuguese almonds would be imported dur- 
ing the early months of the new season. 


CASHEW-NuT YIELD, EXPORTS, AND 
PRICES, INDIA 


The 1950 Indian cashew-nut crop is esti- 
mated at 36,000 long tons, about 3.7 percent 
above the estimated 34,700 tons produced in 
1949 and 10 percent below a normal Indian 
crop of 40,000 tons. On the basis of a 25- 
percent kernel yield, the 1950 crop of nuts 
will amount to about 9,000 tons of cashew 
kernels. 

Exports of cashew kernels in the first quar- 
ter of 1950 totaled 1,490 long tons, valued at 
4,344,548 rupees (1 Indian rupee= about $0.21 
United States currency) as compared with 
2,899 tons, valued at 7,255,526 rupees in the 
corresponding period of 1949. The low vol- 
ume of exports in the first quarter of 1950 
was attributed to the “wait and see policy” 
of United States buyers who expected a de- 
cline in price. The share of the United 
States in the Indian trade in cashew kernels 
in the period January 1—March 31, 1950, 
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amounted to 1,097 tons, valued at 3,431,474 
rupees, or about 73 percent in quantity and 
80 percent in value. 

The average price for standard whole ker- 
nels c. and f. New York in the first 4 months 
of 1950 was 33 cents a pound and for pieces, 
221% cents a pound. 


SPAIN’S BITTER-ORANGE CROP, EXPORTS 


The 1949-50 Spanish crop of bitter or- 
anges—the basic ingredient for marmalade— 
was the best since 1943-44. Reliable esti- 
mates show production of 43,651,000 pounds, 
nearly all of which is exported to the British 
Isles, northern Europe, or Canada. There is 
no demand for the product in the United 
States or Latin America. 

The bitter-orange section of the Spanish 
Fruit Syndicate estimates the 1949-50 pro- 
duction as 360,C00 half chests (43,651,000 
pounds) a gain of 50 percent over the 1948-49 
production of 264,000 half chests. 

In addition to the whole fresh fruit, a 
large amount of dried oranges, orange peel, 
and orange pulp was prepared for shipment, 
utilizing partly defective fruit. In the Seville 
district, about 10,000 kilograms (22,046 
pounds) of dried peel was prepared and 
packed in bags for shipment. No estimates 
are available on the quantity of dried whole 
oranges on hand, but it was believed to be 
large, as 28,466 kilograms of the product had 
already been exported up to May 22. More 
than 85,000 kilograms of orange pulp had 
been prepared and was available for canning 
and for export at about $10 per case of ten 
5-pound cans. If and when a market is 
found, arrangements will have to be made 
to apply a part of the foreign exchange to 
be derived from the sale of the pulp to fi- 
nance the importation of the tin plate used 
for the cans. 

In the Malaga area, 50,000 to 60,000 kilo- 
grams of orange peel was produced for export, 
the pulp of the fruit having been disposed 
of for cattle fodder. 

Exports in the 1949-50 season totaled 350,- 
344 half chests (19,268,920 kilograms) as com- 
pared with 244,250 half chests (13,433,750 
kilograms). Great Britain took 90 percent 
of Spain’s bitter oranges in the 1949-50 sea- 
son, and about 7 percent went to Ireland, 
Germany, Canada, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
and Sweden. The remaining 3 percent will 
be absorbed locally or converted into by- 
products. Sales of fruit to the United King- 
dom, as in previous years, were effected under 
a contract between the Spanish Fruit Syndi- 
cate and the British Government Purchasing 
Mission, acting for the Ministry of Food. 

Generally speaking, growers and shippers 
in the Seville area were well-satisfied with 
the 1949-50 crop and with the prices and 
benefits obtained from their sales and ex- 
ports. On the contrary, the United States 
Consulate at Malaga reports that the price 
of 32s., equivalent to 78.48 pesetas (at the 
special rate of 49.056 pesetas to the pound 
sterling) or $4.47 United States currency (at 
the special rate of 17.52 pesetas to the dollar) 
per box for shipment to the United Kingdom 
was not high enough for successful business 
in that district. 


Grains and Products 


HYBRID-SEED-CORN IMPORTATION 
REGULATED, FRANCE 


The following points with regard to the 
importation of hybrid seed corn into France 
have been made by French authorities: (1) 
Seed strains will not be admitted in quantity 
if they have not been tested in advance in 
France. (2) The French have plans for 
making numerous tests of new strains in 
1950, apparently using samples received 
gratuitously from United States seed com- 
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panies or experiment stations. (3) France 
will not rely on the United States any longer 
than is necessary for hybrid corn seed. The 
authorities are chiefly interested in testing 
varieties for which they can get the parent 
stock for reproduction in France. Authori- 
ties claim to have parent stock for virtually 
all numbers bought for volume distribution 
in 1950. (4) From this side and within 
limits of point (3) above, the volume of 
imports of United States hybrid corn appears 
to be related somewhat to the amount of 
energy certain United States companies are 
demonstrating in encouraging the French 
hybrid-corn program. (5) In view of point 
(3) above, there appears to be relatively little 
likelihood of stimulating sales in France of 
closed pedigree stock developed in the 
United States. 


Leather and 
Products 


SHOE PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
SWEDEN 


Cutput of nonmilitary shoes in Sweden in 
1949 was the highest ever attained. It was 
19 percent above the average for 1939-47 and 
about 24 percent over the average for 1937-38. 
Production of leather shoes during the year 
totaled 10,940,000 pairs, an increase of 1.6 
percent over 1948. Output of slippers by 
shoe manufacturers, however, declined by 
about 35 percent, totaling 1,430,000 pairs. 

Repeated high production of shoes for the 
past several years has resulted in the satis- 
faction of pent-up local demand. Conse- 
quently, total retail sales were estimated to 
have declined, in value, by 8 to 10 percent 
compared with 1948. Total stocks were said 
to have exceeded the level considered normal 
before the war. As a result of the regained 
balance between supply and demand, the 
Swedish Government has commenced aboli- 
tion of the restrictions and regulations per- 
taining to the shoe industry and trade. 

Imports of footwear during 1949 totaled 259 
metric tons compared with 720 tons in 1948, 
a decline of 64 percent. The greater part of 
the decrease was attributed to smaller im- 
ports of rubber shoes and shoes with rubber 
soles. Exports of shoes were also lower dur- 
ing 1949 compared with the previous year, 
totaling 209 tons and 244 tons, respectively. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


PRECISION-INSTRUMENT FACTORY TO BEGIN 
OPERATIONS, INDIA 


The new precision-instrument factory, a 
part of the industrial development project 
of United Provinces, India, is expected to 
begin operation in the near future. The 
factory, which is located at the Government 
Technical Institute, Lucknow, has a produc- 
tion program for the current year of approxi- 
mately 4,500 water meters, 250 electric 
meters, 7,000 medical syringes, and 150 
microscopes. 

Part of the machinery for a new cement 
plant is expected to arrive from the United 
Kingdom in September 1950. It is expected 
that the entire plant will have been received 
by the end of 1951, at which time production 
is scheduled to begin. 

It is reported that the Government may 
create autonomous corporations, which will 
be responsible for operating both the preci- 


sion-instrument factory and the cement 
plant on a businesslike basis. 

Ernest A. Guenther, Chief Technician, 
Government Precision Instruments Factory, 
Lucknow, India, recently secured from the 
American Embassy a list of American manu- 
facturers of precision tools and machinery 
and optical instruments. It is understood 
that the information was desired for the 
purpose of establishing business contacts in 
the United States. 


WELL-PUMPING EQUIPMENT TO BE 
IMPORTED, ARGENTINA 


Deep-well pumping equipment valued at 
12,000,000 pesos (1 peso=US$0.1109) will be 
imported by Argentina from three German 
firms, according to an announcement by the 
Administraci6én General de Obras Sanitarias. 
The purchase calls for delivery of 630 deep- 
well submergeable pumps of 150 horsepower 
each, with accessories and control equip- 
ment. Some of this equipment will be added 
to existing facilities serving the Federal cap- 
ital, and the remainder will be used for new 
installations in the interior. 

This type of equipment is produced by 
two Argentine manufacturers under Ameri- 
can license, but the higher costs and slow 
delivery have made it almost impossible to 
compete with imports from Europe. 


TEXTILE-MACHINERY PRODUCTION AND 
SALEs, ITALY 


Production of textile machinery in Italy 
improved somewhat in design and quantity 
during the year 1949, and output of some 
types was in excess of market demand, both 
foreign and domestic. However, for some 
time there will continue to be imports of 
such specialized items as shrink-proofing 
equipment, high-speed warping and wind- 
ing machines, and multi-shuttle automatic 
looms. 

It is reported that domestic sales have 
been slow and export sales have recently be- 
come more difficult, but the latter are still 
at a relatively high level as compared with 
the year 1938. 


PANAMA WILL Buy MACHINERY To 
MANUFACTURE NAILS 


Machinery for the production of nails will 
be imported into Panama free of duty by a 
new firm, Cia Manufacturera de Clavos, S. A., 
under the terms of a 10-year contract signed 
with the Government, which will be able to 
purchase nails at a special discount. 


CusBA WILL PRODUCE FRUIT-JUICE 
CONCENTRATES 


New equipment to be used in the produc- 
tion of fruit-juice concentrates will be im- 
ported, free of duty, by Concentradores Na- 
cionales, S. A., a new concern, under a recent 
approval by the Cuban Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

The concentrates will be produced by a 
process involving evaporation of the fruit 
juices at low temperature. 

This development is one among others that 
show the increasing interest of Cubans in 
processing domestic fruits. 


O1L COMPANY ABANDONS DRILLING, 
PANAMA 


All drilling equipment has been withdrawn 
from the country by an American oil com- 
pany, after 3 years of drilling operations and 
geological surveys. This action was taken 
after a determination that the slight pros- 
pects of finding oil deposits did not justify 
further expense. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


Nigerian Harbor Congestion 


The harbor of Lagos, Nigeria, continues to 
be greatly congested in consequence of in- 
creased imports and exports and inadequate 
docking space. The main bottleneck is still 
the main docks at Apapa. While a 5-year 
plan to extend the wharves has begun, in the 
meantime ships are forced to wait from 8 to 
16 days before unloading. Recently the 
leading shipping agents had an interview 
with the Acting Chief Secretary and informed 
him that, unless there was a decided im- 
provement in the situation almost immedi- 
ately, it would be economically impossible to 
continue the present freight rates (which are 
double prewar charges) and it would be 
necessary to impose a 50-percent increase on 
freight on all goods imported into Nigeria 
Export rates would continue as at present. 


Panama Inaugurates New 
Airport Service Charges 


Rates for hangar service and rental of office 
space at Panama’s airports have been fixed by 
Decree-Law No. 14, which goes into effect on 
July 26. Charges for the use of hangars at 
Paitilla, David, Bocas del Toro, and Rio Hato 
by commercial aircraft will be $0.25 per 
square meter per month, while private planes 
will pay $0.15. Hangars will be maintained 
by the Government, but electric current and 
potable water, if desired, must be paid for by 
the tenant. Outside hangar service rates per 
month will be $7.50 for commercial aircraft 
and $5 for private planes. 

Planes making international flights will 
pay the same rates as those now charged at 
Tocumen National Airport, while those en- 
gaged in purely national operations will pay 
the charges listed above. 

A charge of $1 per square meter per month 
will be levied on space for offices or commer- 
cial establishments. Space for workshops, 
etc., may be rented at $0.50 per square meter 
per month. 

Oil companies supplying fuel to aircraft 
will pay a tax of $0.011%4 for this right. 


Railway Operations in 
Malaya and Singapore 


The only railway operating in the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and the Colony of Singapore, 
according to the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, is the government-owned and operated 
Malayan Railway. Prior to World War II, 
there existed two separate lines called the 
Federated Malay States Railways and the 
Johore State Railway. These were amal- 
gamated, after the reoccupation of Malaya 
by the British, into the present Malayan 
Railway. As from January 1, 1948, when 
the Railway Ordinance came into effect, 
replacing all previous railway legislation, the 
Malayan Railway Administration and a Rail- 
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way Board, which were established under 
the new ordinance, have been responsible for 
the operation of the combined lines. 

The railway system is a vital factor in the 
communications of the country and plays an 








The main line runs from Singapore in the 
south to Prai, opposite Penang Island in the 
north. A branch line runs from Bukit Merta- 


jan (5 miles east of Prai) to Padang Besar 
on the Thailand border, where connection 


important role in the national economy. 


is made with the Royal State Railways of 








Commercial Aviation in Peru, 1949 


Based on a report by LauRIN B. ASKEw, American Embassy, Lima 


Peruvian air carriers, during 1949, showed an increase over 1948 in all categories of 
traffic and income, despite the decline in the value of the sol and the resultant increase 
in the cost of fuel, equipment, and the like. The number of kilometers flown increased 
from 8,825,299 to 9,720,358, and plane trips rose from 12,058 to 13,928. 


Passengers Carried Freight and 


Total passenger- parcel post Mail 


National Foreign Total kilometers (kilograms) (kilograms) 
1948... 100, 316 64, 110 164, 426 &, 825, 299 6, 273, 910 54, 719 
TT scien enn eee 106, 193 65, 686 171, 879 9, 720, 358 8, 197, 564 227, 316 


* Preliminary. 


The competitive position of the domestic airlines remained approximately the same 
as in 1948. The major domestic air carrier was the Faucett Aviation Co., which carried 
80 percent of the passengers and 85 percent of the cargo. The second largest operator, 
ANDES (Aerovias Nacionales del Sur), carried approximately 11 percent of the passen- 
gers and 10 percent of the cargo traffic, while TAM (Transportes Aereos Militares) , 
the only other domestic carrier of consequence, carried approximately 8 percent of the 
passengers and slightly over 5 percent of the cargo. 

The gross income of the Faucett Co. was approximately 22,500,000 soles in 1949 as 
compared with 16,500,000 soles in 1948—an increase which can be attributed largely to 
the 56-percent fare increase that was in effect for the last half of 1949. The number of 
trips flown fell from 7,782 to 6,995, with a reduction in kilometers flown from 4,070,778 
to 3,799,979. The replacement of single-engine aircraft with DC-—3 type equipment on 
some routes, however, made possible an increase of 10.4 percent in passenger-kilometers 
and 21.3 percent in freight-kilometers accomplished despite a decrease of 3,500 hours 
in flying time. 

International air services through Peru were provided largely by Panagra and Braniff, 
although BSAA (British South American Airways—since absorbed by BOAC) and PIA 
(Peruvian International Airways) also participated in this trafic. PIA ceased operating 
early in 1949. 

International air traffic out of Peru was stimulated by the decline in the value of the 
sol and the requirement by the Government during the first half of 1949 that the foreign 
air carriers maintain their original rates based on the official exchange value of 6.50 to 
the dollar, whereas the open-market value of the sol was only about one-third of this. 

During the year CORPAC (Corporacién Peruana de Aeropuertos y Aviacion Civil) 
extended its control over the communications and navigational facilities along the prin- 
cipal air routes throughout Peru, taking over the operation of facilities that had been 
installed by United States and other air carriers. Rates charged by CORPAC were 
increased substantially during 1949, and, in addition, a 2-percent tax, for the benefit of 
CORPAC, was levied on all air-passenger tickets issued in Peru, with the aim of providing 
funds for the improvement of Peruvian flight facilities. 

The value of the sol increased somewhat from the midyear low, and costs of operation 
for airline operators were therefore lowered toward the end of the year, so far as the 
cost of imported items was concerned. Local costs, however, continued to increase as of 
the end of 1949. 

Prospects appear good for the further expansion of Peruvian air traffic in 1950. The 
two principal domestic operators added to their fleets toward the end of 1949, and the 
largest operator has plans for the acquisition of additional equipment in 1950. The 
expected drop in internal air traffic as the result of rate increases made effective in 1949 
has been less serious than was feared. The higher price scale which resulted from the 
decline in the value of the sol during the past 2 years has come to be accepted, and 
present indications that the sol will maintain a relatively stable level during 1950 are 
expected to add to the normal growth of traffic during this year. 
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Thailand. Branch lines also connect the 
main line to Port Dickson, (Negri Sembilan), 
Port Swettenham (Seramban), Telok Anson 
(Perak), and Port Weld. The branch line to 
Malacca was removed by the Japanese dur- 
ing the occupation for use on the Bangkok- 
Rangoon Railway and has not been replaced. 
The East Coast Line (most of which actually 
runs up the central part of the Peninsula 
from Johore Bahru), which ran from Gemas, 
in the State of Johore, to Kota Bahru and 
Tumpat, in the State of Kelantan, and estab- 
lished a second connection with the Thai- 
land railways at Rantau Panjang, was 
partially dismantled by the Japanese for 
the same purpose. About 200 miles of rail 
line and bridge spans between Mentakab (in 
the south-central part of the Peninsula) and 
Krai (in the northeast) were removed. 
Since the reoccupation, the East Coast Line 
has been rehabilitated between Mentakab 
and Jarantut (State of Pahang), and between 
Krai and Manek Urai (State of Kelantan), 
but terrorist activities have prevented any 
further rehabilitation. There was no new 
railway construction or expansion by the 
Malayan Railway during 1949, either on the 
East Coast or elsewhere. 

There are no set principles governing rail- 
way tariff structure. The General Manager 
may, with the approval of the Chief Secretary, 
fix rates for passenger farec and freight. 
Passenger fares, in 1949, doubled over pre- 
war rates, and freight rates increased from 
50 percent to 662, percent depending on the 
classification of goods carried. 

Major railway equipment requirements are 
purchased from the United Kingdom. The 
track is of 1-meter gage and of the following 
length: 

a. 859 miles 75 chains of first track. 

b. 55 miles 39 chains of second track. 

c. 159 miles 76 chains of sidings. 

d. 1,075 miles 30 chains total track length. 

Heaviest traffic is carried on the main line 
between Singapore and Prai and intermediate 
points and on the branch line between Port 
Swettenham and Kuala Lumpur. 

No information is available concerning the 
Railways’ earnings for the period under con- 
sideration. Netiher are any figures available 
with respect to the amount of freight han- 
died. During 1948, 1,589,279 (long) tons of 
revenue freight and 228,565 tons of non- 
revenue freight were handled, and it is be- 
lieved than an increase over these figures 
will be shown for 1949. 


Panama Developing 
Local Air Services 


A new national airline, Transportes Aereos 
Interiorana, S. A—TAISA (Interior Air 
Transport, Inc.), has been established in 
Panama, and scheduled flights between Pai- 
tilla airport, Panama City, and the Comarca 
de San Blas began on May 1, 1950, according 
to the American Embassy at Panama. Oper- 
ating with three Stinson aircraft, carrying 
three passengers, and one single passenger 
Cessna, TAISA utilizes about seven landing 
fields or strips along the San Blas coast, in- 
cluding Mandinga, Nargana, Iligandi, Estupo 
and Isla Pinos. Daily scheduled flights leave 
Paitilla at 7:30 a. m. and return about 1:30 
p.m. Charter flights are made to the same 
area at any time. 

The president of TAISA stated that his 
company will build additional landing strips 
along the San Blas coast. These strips are 
built by Indian tribes, and TAISA reimburses 
these tribes by paying $0.50 for each passen- 
ger flown in or out of the strip. 

On May 15 TAISA inaugurated a daily run 
to Chitre, Herrera Province, from Panama 
City, leaving Paitilla at 4 p. m. and arriving 
at Chitre at 5 p. m. Nonscheduled stops 
may be made at La Venta, near Rio Hato, 
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in Cocle Province. It is planned to extend 
operations in this area to Tonosi in Los 
Santos Province in the near future. 

Preliminary flights have been made from 
Chitre to Las Minas for the purpose of trans- 
porting fresh eggs from that center to Pan- 
ama City, and it is hoped to make this a 
regular run. 


New Radio Station, Mexico 


A new radio station XEFH, located at Agua 
Prieta, Mexico, began transmitting on a 
frequency of 1,310 kilocycles, with a power 
output of 1,000 watts, during the month of 
April 1950. 

The studio is located on Pan American 
Avenue, the principal street of Agua Prieta, 
and the transmitter is a 200-foot tower, lo- 
cated on the western edge of the town. At 
the present time the bulk of programming 
consists of Mexican popular music, on rec- 
ords and transcriptions. Future plans in- 
clude the transmission of classical music and 
English-language broadcasts. 


Airport Facilities, Beirut 


The Lebanese Government has announced 
that the north-south runway of Khalde Air- 
port, at Beirut, will be opened for daytime 
landings by four-engine aircraft on July 1. 
The field’s communication and lighting 
equipment are as yet inadequate to make it 
safe for round-the-clock use, and it is not 
known when the permanent communication 
system will be fully installed. 


Port of Marseille Shows 
Record Business 


For the first time in its history, the Port 
of Marseille, France, including its annexes, 
registered during April a monthly freight 
traffic of more than 1,000,000 metric tons. 
During that month, 1,025,598 tons of mer- 
chandise (excluding provisions taken on 
board) passed through the port. This ex- 
ceeds the tonnages handled during the cor- 
responding months of 1949 (724,668) and 
1938 (902,268) by 42 percent and 14 percent, 
respectively. The following breakdown of 
the freight traffic of April 1950 reveals the 
predominant role the annexes have come to 
maintain in Marseille shipping activity: 





Locality | Imports | Exports | Total 
| iiss 
Marseille...............| 192,913 | 152,334 | 345, 247 
SS i cs. cs 497, 233 183, 118 680, 351 
Marsville and Annexes 690,146 | 335, 452 | 1,025, 598 





The record tonnage figures for April reflect 
the steadily increasing importance of the pe- 
troleum trade through the port annexes of 
the Berre region rather than any signficant 
increase in the volume of activity at the Port 
of Marseille proper. Petroleum and petro- 
leum products made up the greater share 
of both import and export totals. Of the 
total of 690,146 tons of goods imported, 490,- 
422 tons, or over 71 percent, consisted of 
petroleum; while more than half of the ex- 
port total of 335,452 tons consisted of petro- 
leum products, including 88,123 tons of gaso- 
line and 90,672 tons of other petroleum 
products. 


Railroads of Gold Coast 
Report Progress in 1949 
For the railroads in the Gold Coast, the 


financial year 1949-50 was expected to be one 
of steady progress, according to the American 


Consulate at Accra. It was, however, inter- 
rupted by a strike during the month of Jan- 
uary 1950 which resulted in the dismissal of 
722 railway employees. The Railway Admin- 
istration would have received a record rev- 
enue but for the serious interference with 
trade and transport during the strike. 

It is now anticipated that the surplus rev- 
enue for the year 1949-50, after providing 
for the full calculated renewals fund contri- 
butions and interest charges on capital, will 
be approximately £500,000. 

The improvement in the finances of the 
Railway Administration is shown by the 
agreement of the General Manager to take 
over the responsibilities of the statutory 
contributions to the sinking funds on those 
loans which were made for the construction 
of the major railway works. 

The tonnage of traffic carried during the 
months of August to December 1949 was a 
record, and a very good start was made with 
the clearance of the 1949 cocoa crop which, 
it was hoped, would be completed by the end 
of March 1950. It is now anticipated, how- 
ever, that the crop will not be cleared until 
the end of April owing to the strike. 

Fifteen new goods (freight) locomotives 
arrived during the months of May, June, and 
July, 1949, and were quickly placed in full 
service. Considerable “teething” troubles 
were experienced, but these have now been 
overcome and the new locomotives continue 
in regular service. It has, however, not been 
found possible to take out of service a num- 
ber of locomotives that have exceeded their 
economic life. The Rail Allocation Com- 
mittee continues to function, and its re- 
sponsibilities and difficulties are increasing 
monthly. 

Progress has been made with the prelim- 
inary arrangements in connection with the 
doubling of the line between Takoradi and 
Tarkwa, the survey of which has now been 
completed. There has been congestion on 
this part of the line due to the increasing 
shipments of manganese. Owing to the 
shortage of qualified surveyors and engi- 
neers it has not yet been possible to make 
any progress in linking up the Central 
Province line with the Accra-Kumasi line. 

The Railway has been unable to get coal 
from Nigeria for more than 8 months, but is 
now getting better and cheaper coal from 
Mozambique in Southeast Africa. 


A New Ship for France 


A new vessel the S. S. Ile de la Réunicn, 
built in Denmark, has been placed in serv- 
ice by the Compagnie Havraise Péninsulaire, 
a French shipping line. This vessel with its 
sister-ship, the S. S. Tamatave, will ensure 
a rapid service between Bordeaux and Mada- 
gascar. Within a few months three identi- 
cal ships will increase the fleet of the Com- 
pagnie Havraise. The characteristics of the 
Ile de la Réunion are: Length, 145 meters; 
beam, 18 meters; tonnage, 8,770 tons; 
horsepower, 8,720, with a speed of 18 knots. 
It has 5 large holds and a refrigerating hold. 
There are 8 de luxe cabins for 27 passen- 
gers. The Ile de la Réunion left Bordeaux 
on May 31, 1950, on its maiden voyage to 
the islands in the Indian Ocean. 


Airport Facilities, Zanzibar 


A new 1,700-yard runway was placed in 
service at the Zanzibar airport on May 1. 
The runway has a coral base, is water- 
proofed, and has a bitumen finish, and the 
airport is now considered suitable for serv- 
ice by modern commercial aircraft. 

One taxi track of the new runway will 
lead off to a parking space near a large 
block of modern administration buildings 
which are being constructed. 
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First United States International 
Trade Fair, Chicago, Il.— 
August 7—20, 1950 


The Managing Director of the First United 
States International Trade Fair, to be held in 
Chicago August 7-20, says that reservations 
for 180,000 square feet of space have been 
made by exhibitors from some 36 countries up 
to June 15. Requests for reservations have 
come from the following geographical areas: 
Marshall Plan countries, nearly 119,000 square 
feet; other European countries, nearly 7,000; 
Western Hemisphere, over 39,000; Asia and 
the Far East, over 7,000; Africa, nearly 1,500; 
and others, over 6,000. 

A sharp increase in requests for space from 
the United States in the past month is indi- 
cated. 

The commodity classifications in which the 
largest amount of space has been taken up 
to now are Group I, which includes apparel 
and accessories, footwear, and jewelry and 
gifts; and Group X, special industrial ma- 
chinery, general industrial machinery and 
equipment, electrical goods and _ supplies, 
machine tools and metalworking equipment, 
as well as laboratory, scientific, and engineer- 
ing instruments, equipment, and supplies. 

Copies of Public Law 517 of the Eighty-first 
Congress, which will permit articles imported 
from foreign countries for the purpose of 
exhibition at the First United States Inter- 
national Trade Fair to be held in Chicaco to 
be admitted without tariff payment, and 
Treasury Decision 52499, dealing with the 
customs regulations applicable to Public Law 
517 mentioned above, may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Customs, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C., where a limited 
supply is available. 

An Official Fair catalog will be issued— 
available in late July. It is understood that 
every exhibitor and registered tuyer at the 
Fair will be issued a copy without charge, 
while other persons may obtain a copy for 
$1. Requests for advertising rates, other 
information, and orders for the catalog 
should be addressed to the First United 
States International Trade Fair, Official Fair 
Catalog Publishing Co., 65 West Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York 19, New York. 

Firms desiring to participate in this event 
should write to Col. John Newton Gage, Man- 
aging Director, First United States Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Liege International 
Fair, Belgium 

The Second Liege International Fair of 
Mining, Metallurgy, Mechanical Engineering, 
and Electrical Industry was held April 29 to 
May 14, 1950. It is reported that the United 
States had the greatest foreign representa- 
tion at this event, with approximately 70 
firms participating. 

The 1951 Liege Fair will be held April 21 
through May 8 in close cooperation with the 


36 


Brussels Fair, which is scheduled to be held 
on these same dates. 


International Trade Fair, 
Brussels, Belgium 


Of the 4,180 exhibits, from 33 countries, on 
display at the Brussels International Trade 
Fair, April 29 to May 14, 1950, 400 were Amer- 
ican products, an increase of 27 over last 
year, according to a preliminary report just 
received from the United States Embassy at 
Brussels. 

There was also at this Fair a special Amer- 
ican exhibit prepared by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, with European 
cooperation as its theme. The _ exhibit, 
which covered an area of approximately 
2,000 square meters (1 square meter= 10.7639 
square feet), consisted of a tent with a diam- 
eter of 3142 meters, and two trailer trucks 
the sides of which opened up into platforms. 
In addition to a series of graphic-art panels, 
the exhibit included rear-view motion-pic- 
ture projectors, a 35-millimeter projector, a 
marionette show, and a question-and-answer 
telephone arrangement. It is reported that 
this exhibit also will be shown at interna- 
tional trade fairs in France, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Western Germany, and the Netherlands. 

Additional information on this event will 
be released as soon as the final report is 
available. 

United States firms desiring to participate 
in the 1951 Brussels International Trade Fair, 
which is traditionally held in the spring, 
should make arrangements for reserving 
space as soon as possible by writing to Mr. 
E. Ludig, Director, Foire Internationale de 
Bruxelles, Palais du Centenaire, Brussels 2, 
Belgium. 


International Industries Fair, 
Karachi, Pakistan 


In addition to the information on the 
International Industries Fair, Karachi, Paki- 
stan, published on page 39 of ForEicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 13, 1950, the fol- 
lowing was recently provided by the New 
York Consulate General of Pakistan. 

Organized by Pakistan Exhibitions Ltd. of 
Karachi, with the wholehearted patronage 
of the Pakistan Government, the Fair will be 
held from September 1 to October 10, 1950, 
at the Bunder Road Extension. It will have 
the full support of local authorities and will 
provide all the facilities generally afforded 
by other international fairs throughout the 
world. 

The following countries have to date 
booked the space shown: Belgium, 18,000 
square feet; Japan, 45,000; and Czechoslo- 
vakia, 9,000. France, Italy, Western Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Turkey, Egypt, and Iran, 
along with some 30 other countries, are also 
expected to put up their own pavilions. 


















Special zones will be allocated by coun- 
tries, for individual manufacturers and other 
exhibitors whose governments may not be 


participating officially. Exhibitors in this 
category will, nevertheless, be required to 
display their products in the zones of their 
respective countries. 

Plots of land of all sizes are available at 
nominal rental fees which include develop- 
ment charges, water, and electric mains 
(charges for electric consumption extra). 
The rates are: for plots of 1,000 to 2,000 
equare yards, 1 rupee, or approximately $0.30, 
per square foot; or for plots under 1,000 
square yards, 1 rupee 4 annas, or approxi- 
mately $0.38 per square foot. 

Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son Ltd., have 
been designated the official agents of the 
Fair. They will handle all cargo and goods 
consigned for the Fair, which will include 
transportation and storage at reasonable 
rates. 

All goods consigned for this Fair from any 
part of the world, as well as the structural 
materials for putting up the national pavil- 
ions, will be released duty-free by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan. Special officers will be 
deputed to deal with the immediate clearance 
of these goods. Such materials will be per- 
mitted to be reshipped within the period of 
3 months after the close of the Fair. If any 
of these goods are sold during or after the 
Fair, customs duty at the current tariff rates 
will naturally be payable by the importer. 

The Government of Pakistan has agreed to 
allow necessary exchange facilities to forward 
sale proceeds to the country of origin of such 
exhibits. 

During certain hours of the day, admission 
will be allowed only to businessmen holding 
trade buyers’ cards in order to facilitate sale 
of the exhibits. 

Attractive folders concerning this Fair are 
available to interested firms upon request ad- 
dressed to the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch 
(IT-940) , OIT, Commerce Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Firms wishing to reserve space or desiring 
further information should correspond di- 
rectly with S. M. Jamil, Chief Organizer, 
Pakistan International Industries Fair, 
Madha Chamber, Bunder Road, Karachi 2, 
Pakistan. 


International Trade Fair. 
Milan, Italy 


Reservations for exhibition space at the 
1951 Milan International Trade Fair, which 
will probably again be held from April 12 
through 29, will officially close on July 15, 
1950, according to the Fair administration. 
This early date has been set in view of the 
volume of applications being received, espe- 
cially from foreign exhibitors. 

Results of the 1950 event, as well as the 
1951 Fair dates, when confirmed, will be 
published in a forthcoming issue of this 
magazine. 
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New Processes in the Canning of Fish 
The Hartmann Light Ray Blanching Method 


for the Manufacture of Canned Fish 


Translated from the German by 
Alfred R. Holfert, Commodity- 
Industry Economist, Machinery 
Division, Office of Industry and 
Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, from “Die Fisch- 
waren und Feinkostindustrie,” 
February 1950 


An epoch-making new fish-canning 
method using the principle of ultra-red-light 
radiation has been developed by Messrs. 
Hartmann and Pawlowski of Germany. If 
successful, this will revolutionize the machin- 
ery requirements of the fish-processing 
industry. 

The invention per se and the uniqueness 
of the Hartmann method is a continuously 
operating blanching process. This principle 
was applied in practice in accordance with 
the ray depth effect of the arc ray receiver 
used in medicine after the basic theories of 
the physicist, Dr. Merks, showed positive re- 
sults. The rays of the invisible spectrum 
call for a process similar to cooking of the 
merchandise which, however, works from 
the inside toward the outside, rather than 
the opposite. The treated fish is, therefore, 
not blanched excessively, as indicated by the 
undamaged skin of the herring. The light 
bath extracts the superfluous cell water of the 
fish, causing thereby the desired shrinkage. 


Details of Process 


The processing of the sardine-like product 
(“Oelhartinas”’) is as follows: 

After washing, the herrings are scaled and 
cut the length of the club size can. Pickling, 
which follows, supplies the required salt con- 
tent of the herrings. After drying, the 
fishes—still raw—are packed into the con- 
tainers. Next, the containers are lined up 
on flat tin boxes, 17 to the box, and are put 
into the receiver of the large ray apparatus. 
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visit of 60 days. United States address: ™ 
Commander J. S. Weigand, 11641 South Wal- 
nut Street, Orange, Calif. 

48. Australia—Robert Ross Parker, repre- 
senting Parker Bros. Auto Co., Liebig Street, 
Warrnambool, Victoria, is interested in new 
developments in the servicing and mainte- 
nance of American-manufactured vehicles, 
particularly automobiles. Scheduled to ar- 
rive June 11, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 3 months. United States address: “% Gen- 
eral Motors, General Motors Building, De- 
troit, Mich. Itinerary: Detroit, New York, 
and San Francisco. 

49. Australia—Miss Lyla Reed, representing 
Merica Pty. Ltd., Booths Buildings, Corner 
Pitt and Goulburn Streets, Sydney, is inter- 
ested in foundation garments. Scheduled to 
arrive July 6, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 2 months. United States address: Van- 


July 3, 1950 





The radition apparatus (length 16 
meters). 


A special lid arrangement of perforated tin 
prevents the dropping out of fishes or cans 
while in movement. The containers move 
through the apparatus by means of a chain 
belt. First, the cans pass through the light 
bath zone where the heating of the herring 
material takes place. In this process the 
cell water leaves the fish and collects on the 
bottom of the can. As soon as the containers 
have passed through the heat zone (the final 
temperature is approximately 170 degrees 
centigrade) the chain belt makes one rota- 
tion. This causes the pouring of the cell 
water from the cans into a wide trough. The 
long traveling distance of 16 meters (length 
of apparatus) guarantees the complete re- 
moval of the water from the containers. At 
the end of the chain belt the boxes holding 
the cans are removed and are arranged lat- 
erally on another belt where the cans are 
filled with hot oil (70° centigrade) by means 
of special filling machinery. The obtained 
shrinkage of the fish guarantees that the oil 
penetrates the entire contents of the can. 
The cans are sealed without further delay 
by means of a completely automatic sealing 
machine (capacity 3,000 cans per hour), put 
into squirrel cages which are then conveyed 
to the autoclave where sterilization takes 


derbilt Hotel, Park Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Chicago, Los’ Angeles, 
Philadelphia, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

50. Australia—Harold Stewardson, repre- 
senting Brass Co. of Australia Pty. Ltd. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler), Hampstead 
Road,, Maidstone, Victoria, is interested in 
studying latest techniques of manufacturing 
brass and other nonferrous bars, sections, and 
wires. Scheduled to arrive July 15, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. United 
States address: “% Australian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, Bridgeport, 
Waterbury, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, and Mil- 
waukee. 

51. Austria—Ferdinand Poeschl (manu- 
facturer, exporter, importer), 30 Neulerchen- 
felderstrasse, Vienna XVI, wishes to contact 
American manufacturers who might be in- 
terested in having jersey and knitted goods 
finished in Austria. Also, interested in im- 
porting into Austria cotton, wool, and rayon, 
and knitting and industrial sewing machines; 


place. When in operation, the light-ray ap- 
paratus holds approximately 5,700 cans. It 
is possible to blanch 50,000 cans during an 
8-hour period. The heat-light boxes are 
operated by 60 kilowatts, a. c., per hour. 
For the starting of the chain belt a 34-horse- 
power motor is sufficient. 


“Excellent Quality” 


The finished product is of excellent qual- 
ity. The skin is not damaged in any way. 
The contents are tightly packed. Only very 
small traces of water remain in the oil, 
which are completely absorbed by tne her- 
ring during storage. Flavor and aroma are 
actually similar to that of sardines. This, 
after all, is the goal that was to be attained 
by this process. 

The previously described new method of 
canning calls, however, for the acquisition 
of rather expensive apparatus. In its favor, 
on the other hand, is the lowering of pro- 
duction costs by approximately 35 percent 
due to more effective methods of operation, 
saving of wages, material savings through 
better use of the fishes, and more economi- 
cal distribution of oil. 





Chain belt rotator. 


It is hoped that experience with mass pro- 
duction and lower prices for containers will 
result in lower cost to both the manufac- 
turer and consumer. The Hartmann 
method is protected by patents. In the 
course of its further development this 
method is to be made available to other 
German fish canneries. 


and in exporting to the United States jersey 
yard goods, jersey clothes, and original 
Vienna knitted goods and hosiery. Scheduled 
to arrive July 1, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. United States address: 
% Oskar Mayer & Co., 254 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Washington, and Phila- 
delphia. 


52. England—W. H. Burnham, represent- 
ing H. Burnham & Sons, Ltd. (manufacturer, 
exporter), Selhurst Road, South Norwood, 
London, S. E. 25, is interested in selling his 
firm’s fountain pens, propelling pencils, and 
pen and pencil sets. Firm will be an exhibi- 
tor at the Chicago International Trade Fair. 
Scheduled to arrive July 21, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. United States 
address: “% 48-27 Forty-fifth Street, Wood- 
side, Long Island, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago. 


53. England—Mrs. Marie Carnell, repre- 
senting George Carnell Ltd., 35 Marine Pa- 
rade, Brighton, Sussex, is interested in ex- 
porting blanket and carpet wool, blanket and 
rug needles, crochet frames, stenciled hes- 
sians, and similar items. Firm will be an 
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exhibitor at the Chicago International Trade 
Fair. Scheduled to arrive June 29, via New 
York City, for a visit of 56 days. United 
States address: Hotel Wellington, Fifty-fifth 
Street at Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


54. England—F. W. J. Grundy, represent- 
ing H. G. Twilley Ltd. (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter), West End, Stamford, Lin- 
colnshire, wishes to introduce into the 
United States cotton yarns for hand knitting 
and embroidery, and traced linen in original 
designs. Firm will be an exhibitor at the 
Chicago International Trade Fair. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 31, via New York City, 
for a month’s visit. United States address: 
Governor Clinton Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y., or Con- 
gress Hotel, 520 South Michigan, Chicago, 
Ill. Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

55. England—P. E. Haycraft, representing 
Hygienic Wire Works Ltd. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 79 Miles Road, Mitcham, Surrey, is 
interested in obtaining customers for Geny- 
kage bird cages. Firm will be an exhibitor 
at the Chicago International Trade Fair. 
Scheduled to arrive August 1, via New York 
City, for a visit of 5 weeks. United States 
address: % Spratt’s Patent (America) Ltd., 
13-18 Congress Street, Newark 5, N. J. (For 
duration of Chicago Fair: Palmer House, 
State and Monroe, Chicago, Ill.) Itinerary: 
New York, Newark, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 

56. England—C. Thornfield, representing 
The Furmoto Chemical Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 1-3 Brixton Road, London, 
S. W. 9, wishes to appoint regional agents for 
his firm’s line of special polishes. Firm will 
be an exhibitor at the Chicago International 
Trade Fair. Scheduled to arrive July 22, via 
New York City, for an indefinite period. 
United States address: Biltmore Hotel, Madi- 
son Avenue and Forty-third Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

57. England—George Percy Williams, rep- 
resenting John Thompson (Wolverhampton) 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), Ettingshall, 
Wolverhampton, Staffs., is interested in mar- 
keting ash handling and conveyor plant. 
Firm will be an exhibitor at the Chicago In- 
ternational Trade Fair. Scheduled to arrive 
June 17, via New York City, for a visit of 10 
weeks. United States address: c/o John 
Thompson Ltd., 441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17,N. Y. Itinerary: New York (5 weeks, 
beginning June 17) and Chicago (5 weeks, 
beginning July 29). 

58. Netherlands—Jacob de Boer, represent- 
ing N. V. Gevato, Vieeswaren en Conserven- 
fabrieken, Driebergen, Utrecht, is interested 
in importing fatback and lard into the Neth- 
erlands, and in exporting canned hams to 
the United States. Scheduled to arrive June 
27, via New York City, for a month’s visit. 
United States address: Hotel New Yorker, 
Eighth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

59. Norway—Alf H. Haraldsen (importer 
and wholesaler of equipment and motors for 
boats; manufacturer and exporter of pleas- 
ure fishing boats and sailboats), P. O. Box 
218, Blommenholm, Oslo, is interested in im- 
porting into Norway boat equipment, lan- 
terns, and electrical equipment for fishing 
boats, yachts, and larger sailboats. Also, 
wishes to export fishing boats (pleasure 
craft), of which he has models with him. 
Scheduled to arrive June 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. United States 
address: c/o B. M. Heede, 80 Broad Street, 
New York. 
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60. Scotland—T. Muir Wilson, represent- 
ing Blackwood, Morton & Sons, Ltd., Burnside 
Works, Kilmarnock, is interested in carpet 
manufacture and wishes to discuss with 
manufacturers mutual problems regarding 
floor coverings and sales promotion. Sched- 
uled to arrive between July 10 and 12, for a 
week’s visit. United States address: c/o 
Behr-Manning Corporation, Troy, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Troy and New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—-Turkey. 

Fruit and Nut Importers and Dealers— 
British Honduras. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry— 
Brazil. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Ven- 
ezuela. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Netherlands. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Nica- 
ragua. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Cuba. 

Railways—lIraq. 

Sawmills—Venezuelna. 
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May an Indonesian Government delegation 
was to visit Japan for the purpose of conduct- 
ing trade-agreement negotiations with that 
country, and a Korean trade mission was to 
visit Indonesia for the purpose of stimulating 
trade. 

AGRICULTURE 


According to the Meteorological Observa- 
tory, rainfall during the dry period of the 
east monsoon season (May-—October) will be 
greater than is normally the case. This 
should favorably influence the planting of 
the second rice crop after the current irri- 
gated rice harvest, as well as other secondary 
crops, such as peanuts, soybeans, cassava, 
and sweetpotatoes. 

The strike of agricultural workers of the 
Deli Planters Association on the eastern coast 
of Sumatra caused a reported damage of 
30,000,000 guilders (1 guilder= approximately 
US$0.26) to the Sumatra tobacco-leaf crop. 
The strike settlement.included an increase 
of 100 percent in minimum wages with the 
lowest-paid male employees receiving 4.50 
guilders and female employees 2.13 guilders 
per day. The shipping strike at Macassar 
and the unsettled political situation in 
eastern Indonesia may have an adverse effect 
on April production and exports of copra 
from that area. Sporadic raids of marauding 
bands against western plantations in Java 
and the killing of European employees are 
still being reported. 

The Military Governor of Central Java has 
given permission for the rehabilitation of 25 
estates in the Solo district. These estates 
are largely Dutch-owned, and it is reported 
that while under Republican Government 
management in 1949, production amounted 





to 8,465 metric tons of rubber, 289 tons of 
tea, 73 tons of cinchona bark, 388 tons of 
coffee, and 720 tons of cocoa. 


FINANCE 


The Java Bank reports that advances to 
the Indonesian Government increased by 
650,346,000 guilders, from 1,611,635,000 guild- 
ers on March 29, to 2,261,981,000 guilders on 
April 26. Government and Java Bank notes 
in circulation increased during the same 
period by 222,646,000 guilders, from 2,064,- 
017,000 guilders to 2,286,663,000 guilders. 


Venezuela 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated June 5, 1950) 
GENERAL 


An illegal strike of oil workers, primarily 
political in nature, began on May 3, and by 
May 5 almost all workers had left their jobs. 
A back-to-work movement started on May 7, 
and by May 11 most of the industry’s opera- 
tions were normal. Forty-seven oil workers’ 
unions participating in the strike, with a 
membership, of approximately 25,000, were 
dissolved by the Government, and subse- 
quently the Venezuelan Communist Party 
(PCV) was outlawed for its participation in 
the strike. Crude-petroleum production, 
which dropped to an estimated 686,713 bar- 
rels per day, was increased sharply in subse- 
quent weeks to replenish storage, and 
established a new high of 1,512,706 barrels 
per day the week ended May 29. 

Although optimism continued restrained 
because of pending legislation intended to 
restrict petroleum importations into the 
United States, retail trade was generally 
satisfactory. Sales of passenger cars in the 
Caracas area were reported good, but auto 
and truck sales in the interior declined be- 
cause of the oil strike. Sales of British pas- 
senger cars continued substantially above last 
year, but dealers complained of slow deliv- 
eries of cars and spare parts. Stimulated by 
relaxation of Government controls on ex- 
ports, gold production in recent months has 
increased; however, production of diamonds 
has shown no tendency to recover from the 
1949 slump in operations. 

A new air-conditioned plant to produce 
cotton and rayon fabrics, under construction 
near Caracas, is expected to operate shortly. 
The Compafiia Anénima Banco Frances e 
Italiano para la America del Sur was author- 
ized to function as a banking institution, 
and its Caracas office was expected to open 
in early July. A contract for a technical and 
economic study in connection with the pos- 
sible establishment of a domestic steel-man- 
ufacturing plant utilizing natural gas now 
wasted was signed by the Venezuelan Devel- 
opment Corporation and a Canadian engi- 
neering firm. A private commission com- 
posed of representatives of transportation 
companies, hotels, and travel agencies was 
formed to study and make recommendations 
for the development of tourist trade. One 
United States transportation line recom- 
mended a travel-promotion program which 
reportedly could augment the country’s in- 
come by $1,500,000 annually. 

Commercial agreements were reported un- 
der negotiation with Argentina, France, and 
Colombia. The modus vivendi with Brazil 
was not renewed after its termination on 
March 22. Price controls on a number of 
specified commodities effective since 1943 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Country 


Argentina 


Boliviano 


Brazil 
Chile... 


Colombia 


Costa Rica 


Cuba 
Ecuador 


Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 


Paraguay 


Peru. 


Salvador 
Uruguay 


Venezuela 


| 
| 


Unit quoted 


Paper peso-- 


Boliviano. ..- 


| Cruzeiro 
| Peso 


do 


Colon 


Peso 
Sucre 
Lempira 
Peso 
Cordoba 


Guarani 


Sol 


Colon 
Peso 


| Bolivar 


Type of exchange 


NoTE.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar, with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian baiboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate 








| 
ae pia | 


| Approxi- 














1948 | 1949 | May | ae 
— soe ons Rate | alentin | Date 
| (annual) | (annual) | 1950 | | U.S. cur- | 
| | reney 
| | ! 
| | | 1950 
| Preferential A.! 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | 4.73 $0. 2681 | June 7 
Preferential B |. 5. 37 5.37 | 5.37 .1862 | Do. 
| Basic 3 angina p } 4. 23 | 4.70 6. 09 | 6.09 . 1642 Do. 
Auction A.4____ | 4.94 | 54.94 11.35 | 11.73 . 0853 Do. 
Auction B ; 54.94 | 13.62] 13.62 | . 0734 Do. 
| Free market | 4.36 5. 87 9.02} 9.02 | .1109 | Do. 
Official 6 42. 42 | 42. 42 60. 60 | 60. 60 .0165 | June 2 
Differential 7 56. 05 | (Ty Beas Sol RTOS Be DRESS: 2 Ee BOE 
Legal free eee a2 101.00 | 101.00 .0099 | June 2 
Curb | 78.12 | 101. 66 183.00 | 164.00 | .0061 | Do. 
Official ___- 18. 72 18.72 18.72 18.72 . 0534 Do. 
“D. P.”’ (official) 31. 00 | 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 .0323 | June 1 
| Banking market 43.10 43.10 43.10 | 43.10 | . 0232 Do. 
| Provisional commer- Re heb SGE wide ee ces eee US sn deca 
cial.? | 
Free market eeeneal 59. 64 | 79. 00 *92.40 | 92.40 | 0108 | May 1 
Bank of Republic. ___-| 1.77 1. 96 1.96 | 1.96 | 5102 | June 2 
Commercial Banks__-_| 1.76 1.96 | 1.96} 1.96} 5102 Do. 
Exchange certificate_..| 19 2. 68 | 3. 00 3.22} 3.19 | 3135 Do. 
Free market wie on sat Se 3.25 | 3.25] . 3077 Do. 
| Controlled | 5. 67 | 5. 67 5.67 | 5. 67 | 1764 | June 1 
Uncontrolled ee 6. 60 | 7.91 | *8.10 | 8.35 | 1198 | May 2 
Free ; | 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.0000 | June 1 
Central Bank (official) | 13. 50 | 13. 50 13.50 | 13.50 0741 | May 20 
Free 7 Rois | 18. 05 17. 63 *16.99 | 17.58 . 0569 Do. 
Official | 204] 2.04 2.04 | 2.04 | :4902 | June 1 
Free ee 4.86 | "8.65 8.65 | 8.65 | 1156 | _ Do. 
Official : 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | 2000 | May 9 
Curb ‘ ape 6.32 | 7.14 *6. 76 6. 88 - 1453 | Do. 
Official preferential __- 3.12 | 3.12 3.12 3.12 - 3205 | May 29 
Basic DE ae. --| 12 4, 98 4.98 | 4.98 . 2008 | Do. 
Preferential A E Peels, 12 6. 08 6. 08 | 6.08 .1645 | Do. 
Preferential B a ae ; 128.05 8.05 | 8.05 | 1242 | Do. 
Official Lee 6. 50 eo Uy RORY ne eretes 
Exchange certificate ___|_ = 17.78 *14.65 | 14.90 | . 0671 | May 20 
Free | 13. 98 18. 46 | *15.47 15.70 . 0637 Do. 
Free | 2. 50 2. 50 | 2.50] 2.50 .4000 | June 1 
Controlled 1.90 | 1.90 1.90) 1.90 . 5263 | Do. 
Commercial free ae -| 42.45 2.45 | 2.45 .4082 | Do. 
Uncontrolled-non- | 2.03 | 2.77 | 2.75) 2.75 . 3636 | Do. 
| _ trade, | | 
Controlled 3.35 3. 35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | . 2985 | Do. 
Free. ...... 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35} 3.35] 2985 | Do. 





*Chile, free market rate for April; Costa Rica, un- 


controlled rate for April; Ecuador, free rate for April; 
Nicaragua, curb rate for April; Peru, exchange certificate 
and free rates for April. 
1 Single preferential rate prior to Oct. 1, 1949. 
2 This average includes October through December 
quotations; rate was established Oct. 1, 1949. 
’ Called ordinary rate prior to Oct. 1, 1949. 
4 Single auction rate prior to November 1949. 
5 This average is for the single auction rate in effect 
prior to November 1949. 
5 New rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 
7 Abandoned Apr. 8, 1950. 


§ Average 


consists 


of October through 


quotations; rate was established Oct. 24, 1949. 
® Established Jan. 10, 1950. 
10 January through June; September; November and 


December. 
average. 


December 


Monthly averages included in this annual 


'! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 
2 Consists of November and Decem ber quotations 
rate was established November 1949. 
18 Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. 
The annual average for 


4 Established Oct. 
includes 


1949 
quotations. 


October, 


5, 1949. 


November, 


and 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


December 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 


above. 


July 3, 1950 


In addition, there are in 


Several countries also allow special rates to be 


applied to some transactions, either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
any one of the rates listed, except the free-market rate, 
according to their importance to the Argentine economy. 
The auction‘ rates, however, have not recently been 
applicable to*dollar transactions. Authorized nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made 
at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, estab- 
lished a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on most 
exchange sales, making the effective rate for such trans- 
actions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, or the 
banking market rate, or the provisional commercial rate, 
depending upon the relative importance of the articles 
to the Chilean economy. Some nontrade transactions 
are effected at these rates, while other nontrade remit- 
tances are made at the free-market rate. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the offi- 
cial rate maintained by that institution. Some imports 
are paid for at this rate, subject to exchange taxes ranging 
from 10 to 30 percent. Other imports are paid for at the 
exchange certificate rate, subject also to exchange taxes 
ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Authorized remittances 
on account of registered capital may be made at the 
official rate, plus 4 percent exchange tax. Remittances 
on account of nonregistered capital must, in most in- 
stances, be made at the exchange certificate rate. Non- 
trade transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 


40 percent, and only in transactions specifically provided 
for any exchange at the official rate to be used. All ex- 
change taxes are calculated on the official rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions not 
eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the uncon- 
trolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador .—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate, plus a 5 percent tax on exchange transactions 
and a 1-sucre-per-dollar charge. ‘‘Semi-essential’’ im- 
ports are paid for at the effective rate of 15.175 sucres per 
dollar plus a 5-sucre-per-dollar surcharge. ‘Luxury’ 
imports are paid for at the free-market rate plus a 1-sucre- 
erg surcharge and a 5 percent tax calculated on the 

asic selling rate. ‘‘Restricted’’ imports are paid for 
through the use of exchange derived from certain specified 
exports which are ‘‘compensated,’’ at rates determined in 
the free market plus the usual tax, charge and surcharge. 
Nontrade remittances are effected at the free-market rate. 

Nicaragua.—Essential imports and authorized non- 
trade transactions are paid for at the official rate plus 
charges and a 5 percent exchange tax. Authorized non- 
essential imports are paid for through the use of exchange 
certificates, purchased at rates which are usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances made 
at the curb rate. 

Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one 
or another of the given rates, depending upon the 
necessity of the article to the Paraguayan economy. 
Nontrade transactions are effected at the preferential B 
rate. Taxes of 2 percent, 5 percent, and 10 percent have 
been levied on the basic, preferential A, and preferential 
B rates, respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar, applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 





Turkey Re-Orients Policy 
Towards Foreign Capital 


(Continued from p. 5) 


able to indicate the extent of private 
industries, but it is estimated that most 
of the cement industry as well as flour 
milling and cotton ginning are private 
enterprises. In addition, private capital 
operates about half of the important 
textile industry, and performs the grad- 
ing of such important export products as 
raisins, figs, hazelnuts, and many other 
agricultural items. Private enterprises 
also supply the bulk of domestic require- 
ments of many foodstuffs (particularly 
confectionery, canned goods, biscuits, 
macaroni, and the like) , soap, cosmetics, 
rubber footwear, and many types of 
various other manufactures (notably 
leather goods, furniture, hardware, etc.) , 
while merchandising and distribution 
are chiefly in private hands. 

It has been generally conceded that, 
with proper encouragement, private cap- 
ital could play a much more effective 
role in these as well as in many other 
industrial activities. 


Government’s Program for 
Private Capital 


THE SUBJECT of participation by pri- 
vate capital, foreign and domestic, in the 
economic development of the country, 
has recently become one of increasing 
importance in Turkish official circles, and 
the need for positive action to assure 
prospective investors has been repeated- 
ly emphasized. Recognition of this need 
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is indicated in the platform of the po- 
litical regime which has just come into 
power in Turkey. Some of the pertinent 
references are quoted below: 

“Etatism, as we conceive it, will re- 
main restricted to the setting up of big 
mining concerns, power stations, heavy 
industries, and industries related to na- 
tional defense; to large-scale undertak- 
ings, such as public works; and to such 
undertakings as communications which 
are directly related to public services; 
consequently; 

“We shall require that private capital 
and enterprise shall unceasingly develop 
in order to play an ever-increasing role 
in the economic development of the 
country. 

“We shall encourage private capital 
and enterprise to open up new fields of 
activity; the proposed industrial bank 
is the first step in this direction. 

“We shall enable private enterprise to 
benefit from the operational credit re- 
sources which have to date been avail- 
able only to State economic establish- 
ments. 

“Foreign capital: Our doors will be held 
open to foreign capital wishing to work 
in Turkey and willing to comply with in- 
ternational conditions accepted by civil- 
ized countries. The law which was 
passed this year to encourage foreign 
investments by means of guaranties to 
foreign capital has already paved the 
way in this direction. 

“We consider it essential that private 
capital and enterprises shall operate un- 
der conditions of equality with state con- 
cerns. We have decided to review the 
conditions prevailing in this field and to 
ameliorate those conditions, if any, 
which violate this principle of equality. 

“While desiring that private capital 
and enterprise should play an ever-in- 
creasing role in the development of na- 
tional economy, we shall protect the peo- 
ple against all forms of exploitation. 
We shall not fail to take all necessary 
measures to prevent speculative practices 
in respect to goods which are vital neces- 
sities to the people.” 


Conclusion 


BY REVISING foreign-exchange regula- 
tions with respect to foreign capital and 
in projecting the Industrial Development 
Bank, the Turkish Government has taken 
constructive action toward encouraging 
the participation of private capital, for- 
eign as well as domestic, in the future 
economic development of the country. 
Moreover, the need for implementing 
these steps by delineating more definitely 
the respective spheres of activity of pri- 
vate and state-controlled enterprises is 
recognized in the political platform of 
the recently elected government in Tur- 
key. 
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Exchange Rates for Certain European and Other Countries 


[The exchange-rate table below will be published in the future once a month, in the 


first issue of the month, instead of weekly as in the past. 


The Director of the Areas 


Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce—the Division that 
is responsible for the preparation of the table—will be glad to hear from any readers 


who find themselves inconvenienced by this change. 


He will be glad to make arrange- 


ments for forwarding to such readers requested data. | 


_Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfers in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


. 5. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate Latest 
available 
Country Monetary unit M; quotation 
1948 1949 pre June 20, 
(annual (annual) (monthly) 1950 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2122 $2. 9380 $2. 2316 $2. 2316 
Belgium Frane: Regular 0228 0220 . 0200 . 0200 
Foreign bank notes . 0214 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 1. 0000 . 9749 . 9091 . $091 
Free . 9169 . 9288 9011 . 9056 
Ceylon Rupee 2, 2784 2085 . 2085 
Czechoslovakia Koruna . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Krone . 2086 . 1912 *. 1449 *. 1449 
France (metropolitan) Franc: 
Official 3. 0049 4. 0047 
Free . 0032 4, 0030 0029 . 0029 
India 5 wd Rupee .B017 . 2771 . 2087 . 2087 
Netherlands __- Guilder . 3767 3453 . 2626 . 2627 
New Zealand Pound 3. 5048 3. 6507 2. 7729 2. 7729 
Norway --__--- Krone 2016 1848 *. 1402 * 1402 
Philippine Republic Peso 4972 . 4962 . 4963 
Portugal Pacenl Escudo . 0402 . 0388 0346 . 3485 
South africa Pound 4. 0075 3. 6662 2. 7838 2. 7838 
Spain ae Peseta 6, 0913 
Straits Settlements Dollar 2. 4297 . 3276 . 3280 
Sweden Krona . 2782 . 2548 *. 1933 *, 1933 
Switzerland Franc . 2336 . 2331 . 2329 . 2307 
United Kingdom Pound 4. 0313 3. 6872 2. 8007 2. 8007 
*Nominal. 
1 Average is based on quotations from Mar. 22 through Nov. 10; rate abolished thereafter 
2 Average is based on quotations beginning Jan. 24, 
3 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
4 Average is based on quotations through Sept. 16. 
5 Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948. 
6 Average is based on quotations through Dec. 17. 
Nore.—On Sept. 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. The following countries followed suit and devalued 


their currencies in relation to the dollar: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New 


Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden 


Average exchange rates and daily 


quotations subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation, 











(Continued from p. 38) 


were officially terminated on May 19. In- 
cluded in the list are edible oils, barbed wire, 
imported cement, soda crackers, wheat flour, 
galvanized iron sheets, tin plate, and in- 
secticides. 

The Caribbean Shipping Conference re- 
duced its freight rates on cargo to Venezuela 
by 10 percent to meet the current rates of 
the Flota Mercante Grancolombiana and the 
Venezuelan Navigation Co. Representatives 
of these bodies were to meet in Caracas on 
June 13 to discuss freight rates. 

Venezuelan canners will receive additional 
protection against imporvations of foreign 
fish and assistance in exporting the local 
pack, according to the Association of Fish 
Canners. This protection is expected to in- 
clude higher import duties, quotas where 
possible under international agreemenis, and 
a probable favorable exchange rate on fish 
exports. 

The Government announced that it will 
meet the sugar deficit by importation of 
both refined and unrefined sugar, in the pro- 
portion of 3 to 7. Various estimates place 
the prospective deficit at 20,000 to 35,000 
metric tons. However, imports may reach 
40,000 metric tons if prosperity is maintained. 

An additional amount of 29,000,000 boli- 
vares (1 bolivar=approximately $0.30 U. S. 
currency) was added to the budget of the 





Ministry of Public Works for continuation 
of its road-construction program, bringing 
appropriations for the Ministry to 611,273,- 
845 bolivares for the current fiscal year, 44 
percent higher than the approved budget 
figure. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POULTRY AND EGGs For HATCHING: IMPORTS 
Must BE CERTIFIED FREE FROM SPECI- 
FIED DISEASE 


The Venezuelan Government now requires 
that all poultry and eggs for hatching must 
be accompanied by a certificate attesting that 
the birds or eggs are free from Newcastle 
disease (avian pneumoencephalitis), states 
a telegram of June 15, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Caracas. For imports 
from the United States, the certificate in 
question must be signed by a State veterinar- 
ian, and must be visaed (endorsed) by a 
veterinarian of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

(Interested exporters desiring to obtain 
the certificate referred to above should apply 
to their State veterinarian, and then to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry veterinarian, 
generally located in the capital city in each 
State. See ForeIGN COMMERCE WEFKLy of 
November 9, 1946, for a detailed announce- 
ment of the Venezuelan prior authoriza- 
tion and sanitary certificate requirements 
for the importation of live poultry, other 
live birds, and eggs for hatching.) 
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